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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, Justin Huntly McCarthy's Romantic Play 
fetes. A} 


WERE_ KING. 
Francois Villon - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. ST. JAMES'S. 


(Se OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 


Season under the direction of 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


DROME. 
Le ON D ON BOURN FOO RO MEESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


OLYMPIA—only a short time longer. 


BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST 
AND CONGRESS OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY. 
The Biggest Thing in Town, 
Novel. Interesting. 
See It While You May. 


Exciting. 
Full of Life and Vigour. 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 
Doors open at rand 7 p.m. 
Prices of Admission 1s., 2S., 3S., 5s. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. 
Children under 10 years half price to all except 1s, and as. seats. 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets 
at the Libraries, 


JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery, 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY for the 
BEST. BOOKS: 
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to Clubs. Prospectus free. 
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ACSTRAEIA, 
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WALLACE COLLECTION. 
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Series, including Meissonier; Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 


WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 
For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. 
post tree, Is. 


THE WOODBURY. GALLERY; 
87, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, Ww. 
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Gaze's CONTINENTAL TIME TABLE. (Henry Gaze & Sons, 68, Old 
Bailey, E.C.) 
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By George Griffith. 63. (John Long.) 


Tue Car oF Pua@sus. By R.J. Lees. 63. (John Long.) 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. 


The Last of Newgate.—The auction held at Newgate last 
week was the last scene in the demolition of the famous old 
gaol. The toll bell was bought for £100 for Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition, a fairly reasonable price for this grim 
elic, but in some cases wonderful bargains were secured. 


Campbell & Gray 
THE LAST OF NEWGATE PRISON 


“The solid iron door leading to the scaffold. It was sold as part of a job 
lot at the auction held in Newgate last week 


Two of the doors, for instance, were sold last Wednesday for 
a mere song, of which the locks originally cost £100. 
Among the curious job lots which came up for sale were a 
horse’s hoof, a thimble, and a cobbler’s knife found in some 
of the dungeons, in addition to a mysterious bundle of female 
garments which had been discovered by the workmen 
beneath the flooring in the women’s gallery. 


The Thistle and the Leek.—It is a tradition among foot- 
ballers that Scotland always beats Wales in the land of the 
thistle while Wales is victorious in the land of the leek. 
The tradition was not departed from on Saturday, when 
Scotland routed Wales to the tune of six points to none. 
The day was most unfavourable for football, the ground 
being under water and a perfect hurricane was sweeping the 
playing area from end to end. Scotland’s victory makes 
England’s prospects in international matches gloomier than 
ever. Wales annihilated England, Scotland vanquished 
Wales, therefore ——? But in football nothing is certain. 


The Decline of Bridge.—The statement that has been 
made so often lately that bridge has had its day and is 
rapidly declining in popularity is not altogether correct. 
As a gambling game pure and simple bridge is certainly 
going out of favour in private houses, where it is no longer 
regarded as a novel substitute for baccarat, but as a scientific 
pastime the game has more followers than ever. The only 
drawback to bridge felt in club cardrooms is the lack of a 
definite set of rules, or rather of conventions. There is not 
yet complete unanimity among the authorities as to what 
are the guiding principles of the game. Bridge, in fact, is 
still without a Cavendish. On even such a simple question 
as to whether one’s lead should be from one’s strongest or 
weakest suit the ‘‘ books” are not agreed. 


A Great Hostess.—Lady Henry Gordon-Lennox, who died 
last week, was sister-in-law of the Duke of Richmond, whose 
brother she married as her third husband. She possessed 
the curious distinction of being the widow of a third husband, 
having first married Mr. Brooman, a barrister, secondly a 
millionaire, a Mr. White, and lastly Lord Henry Gordon- 
Lennox. She was immensely rich and used to entertain on 
a royal scale at Prince’s Gate. She is credited with the 
invention of a new form of entertainment in the shape of 
moonlight garden parties. She had a superb collection of 
jewels, which are said to be worth more than £100,000, and 
had a passion for antique furniture. Lady Henry used to say 
of herself that she married first for love, secondly for money, 
and finally for rank, but was equally happy under all three 
conditions. 


Campbell & Gray 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING EXHIBITS AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW--THE BAKER TORPEDO 


‘This weird-looking motor car can travel at eighty-one miles an hour. It recently ran amok in Americaand killed half a-dozen peop'e. The driver is strappcd 
inside and obtains a view of the road through the small aperture which can be seen on the top of the car 
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The Guards’ Privileges.—The much- 
talked-of “ragging”’ in a Guards regi- 
ment which has led to Colonel Kinloch 
ending in his papers draws attention 
to the peculiar privileges which the 
Guards regiments enjoy. Mock court-martials, for example, 
for dealing with violations of etiquette are a century old and 
have been constantly used in other regiments to bring social 
offenders to justice. In the Brigade of Guards however, 


Winter 


COLONEL KINLOCH OF THE 1ST GRENADIER GUARDS 


in Switzerland. 


Who has sent in his papers in connection with the late ‘‘ ragging”’ affair in 


the regiment 


the system has a much wider application and is made to 
deal with military as well as other offences. 


Guardsmen for Guards Regiments.—This difference has 
arisen from the peculiar social status enjoyed by the 
Guards, for in many matters they are controlled directly 
by the King and Parliament owing to their position as 
household troops. The result has been that although under 
the War Office for discipline and training the affairs of the 
brigade are in reality controlled by themselves. Only a 
guardsman, for example, is allowed to command guards- 
men, except when they are brigaded with other troops in 
large bodies, and it is for this reason that the Home District 
command is always held by a Guards officer. 


A Peculiar Code of Law.—This peculiar exclusiveness 
pervades the whole affairs of the Brigade of Guards. They 
have a vocabulary of their own, a peculiar code of law, and 
even their drill is different from that of other regiments, 
The unfortunate part of the system of “ragging” is that 
while many sensible men recognise that it is a most effectual 
way of dealing with men who commit social offences, yet 
when cases are brought to the notice of the authorities they 
feel bound out of deference to public opinion to express 
their disapproval of it whatever their private feelings 
may be. The most recent instance of ‘ ragging,” 
which led to Colonel Kinloch’s resignation, has caused 
an immense amount of discussion even in non-military 
circles, but till all the facts of the case are made public, 
if they ever are, such discussions are fruitless. On the 
whole, regimental etiquette can only be understood by 
military men. 
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The Electrocuted Elephant.—Accord- 
ing to a writer in Leslie’s Weekly, Coney 
Island, U.S.A., has been very much 
agitated by a most formidable electro- 
cution. This was none otber than the 
slaughter of the huge elephant, Topsy. Topsy had become 
rather dangerous of late, although some of her troubles 
were due to others, as, for example, when she killed a man 
who fed her with a lighted cigarette. It was finally deter- 
mined to electrocute her, and an electric current was 
turned on and 6,600 volts passed with resistless force 
through her body. As a matter of precaution a carrot 
was stuffed with 460 grains of cyanide of potassium a 
few minutes beforehand, and Topsy greedily devoured 
this titbit. The electric current, however, did its 
work, and Topsy fell dead. She was ro ft. high and 
1g ft. 2 in. long from tail to tip of trunk. She weighed 
six tons. 


Winter in Switzerland—Mr. John Foster Fraser, who 
has bicycled round the world and has, indeed, travelled 
more than most men of his age, has been enjoying 
a winter holiday in Switzerland. He writes of it with 
immense enthusiasm and he sends me the accompany- 
ing little picture of his party on a glacier in the 
Grindelwald Valley. He is astonished to find the 
extent to which Switzerland is becoming a winter resort ; 
in Grindelwald about Christmas-time there were some 
400 English, Scots, and Irish skating, tobogganning, 
ski-ing, and climbing. Although at times there were 
ten to fifteen degrees of frost one never felt cold, 
and Mr. Fraser always slept with his windows wide 
open. 


The Merry Cadii—Few men have been worse served 
by the reporters than Mr. A. C. Plowden, the merry 
cadi of Marylebone. The man who achieves a reputation 
for frivolity is officially lost, and Mr. Plowden has 
achieved such a reputation, not only in this country but 
on the Continent. A great poet asa tour de force once 
wrote a sonnet on the spade. Mr. Plowden would have 
no difficulty in cracking a joke over the same useful but 
prosaic instrument. But it isa mistake to think of him 
merely as a wit. Like all the Plowdens he has really 
great abilities, and it isa pity he never devoted himself 
more seriously to his profession, for he is a most accom- 
plished speaker, and the neatness of his summing-up in 
a police-court case might almost excuse the waste of 
time and eloquence upon a superfluity. Mr. Plowden 
goes a good deal into society and is in great request as a 
diner-out. His favourite recreation is bridge, but other- 
wise his tastes are of a most catholic character. Litera- 
ture, art, and music share his affections, and he has been 
seen on the golf links and even on a bicycle. To some it 
may be an additional merit that he bears a distant resem- 
blance to the late Robert Louis Stevenson. 


GLACIER-CLIMBING IN SWITZERLAND 


A snapshot in winter by J. Foster Fraser 
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Motor Ignorance.—A striking point 
about the mammoth motor show at 
the Crystal Palace last week was the 
astonishing ignorance displayed by 
many of the visitors. Of the thousands 
who flocked to the Palace some were experts, many had a 
general knowledge of the working of a motor car, but hun- 
dreds apparently were ignorant of the most elementary 
principles of automobilism. ‘ Which is the driving wheel ? ”’ 


was a question I heard asked by an intelligent looking 
young man who seemed fascinated by the appearance of the 


Now, children, let’s have that verse over again. 
into it this time 


King’s new Daimler. ‘J suppose they burn oil because it 
is cheaper than coal?” ‘Are they all worked by electri- 
city?’’ were samples of the questions one heard asked 
frequently at Sydenham last week. Evidently the School 
Board must add motorism to the curriculum. 


Novel Cigarette Paper.—Mr. Joseph Lyons, the restaurant 
king, has devised another addition to the comforts of his 
fellow men. His latest invention is to replace the cover of 
a cigarette by a wrapper made from stalks of the tobacco 
plant. Hitherto one of the most objectionable features of 
the cigarette is that the smoker has been compelled to con- 
sume paper as well as tobacco. But with Mr. Lyons’s 
invention a Virginian cigarette, for example, will be composed 
solely of Virginian tobacco, and a Turkish cigarette.can be 
enjoyed in its full purity without the additional flavour of 
rice paper. Moreover, this new form of cigarette will burn 
very much longer without the ash falling off, and there 
will also be no possibility of arsenical poisoning. 


Women who have Tricked K.C.’s.—Great K.C.’s are 
supposed by the general public to be infallible. ‘‘ No 
good trying to get round him!’ sums up the popular 
tribute to omniscience and sagacity. Curiously though 
woman’s wit has scored much more sensational triumphs 
over legal acumen than has man’s intelligence. Some 
few years ago we had a cause célébve—the great pearl 
case. The dramatic collapse and subsequent conviction 
on a criminal charge of the plaintiff will be well 
remembered. It is not known, however, that Sir 
Edward Clarke subjected the plaintiff to a tremendous 
cross-examination in chambers before he would consent 
to take up the brief. The Maybrick case, too ; how 
amazing that is. Where could one find a subtler mind 
than Sir Charles Russell’s? No counsel, I suppose, 
ever believed more passionately in the innocence of his 
client than did Sir Charles in Mrs. Maybrick. There 
is authority, too, for the statement that this belief was 
unshaken in him to the end of his days. Many readers 
will still be able to recall a sensational divorce case a 


“Little drops of water,” 


“More Spirit In 


and put more spirit 


RAE TATE Ee 


couple of years or so ago. It was a 
Yorkshire case and lasted for fourteen 
days. Sir Edward Clarke championed 
the respondent. He made no secret 
of his belief that she was a terribly- 
wronged woman. The jury, however, came to another 
conclusion. A fourteen days trial is enough to shake the 
nerves of even the coolest witness. 


es 


“A Queen of Society.”—Mr. Cecil Raleigh apparently had 
his eye on a society beauty whom we all know when he 
wrote A Queen of Society for his wife, 
who produced the play at the Adelphi 
on Thursday prior to a tour round the 
suburbs. There is very little of the 
society queen, however, but a great deal 
of a French villain, Paul Vautier. He 
starts the sensation by robbing a café 
and ends by murdering an artist’s model 
in Paris. He is tracked by a curicus 
ring which he steals from the model 
and by his bloody fist which she had 
bitten, and which left its impression on a 
sketch book he handed out of the room 
to an English lord who was to marry 
the society queen’s innocent little sister. 
The society queen, Jeanne le Bas, 
comes from Jersey. She marries a 
“good sort,” and yet flirts with this 
worthless Frenchman. The curtain 
falls as she finds refuge in the arms cf 
her long-suffering consort, who, as the 
lady journalists will say, ‘‘1s devoted to 
her.” I liked Mr. Frank Cooper as the 
husband best of all. He is a great 
gain to melodrama. Mrs, Raleigh looks 
picturesque as the queen and Miss 
Flossie Wilkinson is excellent as her 
little sister. 


Some of Mr. Raleigh’s Mots.—Mr. 
Ra'eigh always jests without difficulty. 
Here are some of his mots in A Queen of 
Society :— 

Nowadays modern society is over dressed and under 
fed at lunch and under dressed and over fed at dinner. 


My maid undresses me like a man and dresses me like a pin cushion. 
I couldn’t enjoy what was going on for fear that anything was coming off, 


An Enthusiastic Yeoman. — Lord Hillingdon’s brother, 
Major Egremont Mills, is a man of inches, well-built, 


‘fair, curly-headed, and looks every inch a soldier in his 


smart blue uniform with red and white facings. An officer 
of the Royal West Kent Yeomanry, he is an enthusiast in 
the cause of the great auxiliary force of the future. He 
spends a good deal of time down at Catford looking after 
his squadron, and a couple of Sundays ago gave his men 
quite an up-to-date lunch in the drill hall after church parade. 
Of course he is connected with Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., 
and has “money to burn” as the Americans say. The 
major got his taste for soldiering in South Africa, where he 
served with the Imperial Yeomanry and secured his D.S.O. 


Cissie: Folks might take me for a duck coming out in this weather, eh, Jack? 
Jack (who is seeing his sister to a party and is not best pleased) : That’s not very 
likely; you look more like a goose 
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Crime and Chemists. — Every day 
seems to bring forth fresh evidence 
that something should be done to con- 
trol the number and character of the 
aliens who pour into England un- 
ceasingly. A policeman in the Marylebone district says that 
if it were not for the foreign population the work of the 
local authorities would be reduced by at least one-third. 
Severino Klosowski, or George Chapman, whichever his 
real name may be, has given plenty to do in connection with 
the poisoning case in which he plays so important a part. The 
chemists south of the Thames have been so inundated with 
searching inquiries with regard to their sales of poison at 
the time of the crime that their unfortunate assistants, their 
brains racked with answering questions and trying to 
remember their customers, are really almost beginning to 
wonder whether they might possibly have sold the murderer 
the wherewithal to commit his crime. In the same way at 
the time of the murder of Miss Camp, which was committed 
with a pestle, every chemist for miles round was cross- 
examined as to how many pestles he had in his possession 
and whether he had missed any of them. 


St. 


Why Archibald was Adopted. — When Mr. Kershaw’s 
nephew wanted money he brought into being a bogus wife 
in the shape of his maid, Jane, and we all laughed at Mr. 
Lestocq’s farce. Similarly, Mr. Howard Beasley to satisfy 
his uncle, Caxton Coulter, declares that he had a son. 
Uncle Coulter comes to town and demands to see the 
myth. That is the kernel of the fun in The Adoption of 
Archibald. Luckily for Mr. Beasley a runaway boy from a 
home finds refuge in his friend Dobbins’s rooms, and the 
child, a very bright little chap, is at once fathered upon 
Beasley. So far from solving the difficulty it creates a 
perfect panic, leading ultimately to the supposition that 
Uncle Coulter and his own housekeeper are really the 
parents of the child. 


A Boy as a Star.—The farce has a good idea but it is 
sometimes clumsily worked out, and yet I found it much 
more amusing than any farce I have seen for quite a long 
time. The hit of the performance is the Archibald of 


Valentine’s Day. 


_asphyxiation. 
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Master Cyril Smith, the most manly 
little boy actor we have got on the 
stage. He has genuine humour, and 
he keeps the house in roars of laughter 
whenever he appears on the stage. 
Mr. Giddens and Miss Fanny Brough are excellent as the 
uncle and aunt; the rest of the characters are somewhat 
anemic, but they all contribute to make a merry hour. 


The Maisie who was Not a Daisy.—The Maisie of Mr. 
Kipling’s imagination is a very lukewarm thing compared 
with her Gaiety sister. In each case Maisie is a daisy—but 
with such a different meaning. In The Light that Failed she 
is so chilling that one can only marvel at the skill with which 
Miss Constance Fletcher, the adapter of Mr. Kipling’s sketch 
(the story is really no more), and Miss Gertrude Elliott 
make her palatable. Indeed, if the play goes it will be 
mainly by the beautiful acting of Mr. Forbes Robertson, who 
made the most hardened first-nighters wipe away a tear. 
Miss Nina Boucicault touches one of her great moments as 
Bessie, the poor love-sick ‘“slavey.” Why, I always 
wonder, is Miss Boucicault ever out of a bill. 


TO DAPHNE 


A Valentine 


O Daphne dear, this wintry morn 
Green garlands all your walls adorn ; 
For you in winter roses blow, 
Sweet exiles in the time of snow, 
Sighing their love like hearts you scorn. 


A dainty maid to purple born, 


You smile unmoved on love forlorn— 
Of sighs, of tears, what should you know ? 
O Daphne dear! 


Not mine the wish to chide, to warn, 

But ah, fair maid, beware the thorn 
That hides beneath the roses’ glow: 
Not always bloom the roses so, 

And love will fly when hope is shorn. 


Underground Overcrowding. —|It would be interesting to 
learn what the Metropolitan and District Railways consider 
should be the holding capacity of their railway carriages. 
It is no uncommon sight between six and seven in the 
evening to see in trains running from the City to Putney 
and Ealing carriages with seven or eight more than their 
proper number of passengers in them and the guard’s van 
full of luckless wayfarers as well. Business men in London 
in the matter of traffic are *twixt the devil and the deep 
sea. If they travel by the Tube they contract heart disease 
if we are to believe the halfpenny press. If they travel by 
the Underground they are in imminent danger of death by 
A suggested remedy is for passengers on the » 
Underground when once the seating accommodation of their 
carriage is full to forcibly 1estrain other passengers from 
entering. This would leave such a huge crowd of irate 
ticketholders on the platform of every station between Char- 
ing Crossand Earl’s Court that the companies in self-defence 
would be bound to supply proper accommodation. 


FEBRUARY II, THE TATLER 


: Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler" 
THE NAPOLEON OF LAWYERS—SIR GEORGE LEWIS, BART., IN HIS CHAMBERS IN ELY PLACE 


Sir George Lewis is the senior member of the well-known firm of solicitors, Lewis and Lewis. He was admitted a solicitor in 1856, and for the last thirty 
years has been engaged in almost every important lawsuit. He was created a baronet last year 
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Royal Curios.—The Tippoo tiger is 
one of the most interesting of curiosities 
possessed by the Royal Family. It is 
a model of a tiger, life-size, built of 
the rarest and most valuable woods, 
and covered with a thick coating of purest gold, whilst its 
eyes and teeth are of rock crystal. It was once in the 
possession of Tippoo, the most cruel of Indian chiefs, and 


A SILVER PUNCH BOWL BELONGING TO THE DUKE OF RUTLAND 


This huge bowl was made by Child’s Bank in 1682 and sold to the then Earl of 
Rutland, in whose family it is still preserved. The children in the bowl are the 


son and daughters of the Marquis and Marchioness of Granby 


was captured by us at the siege of Seringapatam. It is now 
at Windsor Castle. The King of Greece has a curious- 
looking piece of lead which he wears on his watch chain. 
It is part of a bullet once fired at him by a would-be 
assassin; the bullet missed its mark and entered into the 
woodwork of the carriage, from where King George had it 
extracted. His Majesty has strong faith in the twisted 
bullet as a lucky talisman. 


The Riches of Nations.—England and America are credited 
with being the two richest nations in the world, but what 
exactly constitutes the real wealth of a nation passes the 

understanding 


A Mammoth Punch Bowl 


The Scared Oyster 


‘The oyster tossed on his fevered bed, 

But it brought no ease to his aching head, 
Which throbbed in a way surprising. 

“T’ve caught it as sure as sur2 can be, 

For my pulse is awfully quick,” said he, 
“ And my temperature is rising!” 


“Vil ask the opinion of Dr. Klein 

On what I should take for these pains of mine, 
For I’m certainly growing thinner.” 

Said Dr. Klein, ‘It’s a bad affair ; 

You must treat yourself with the greatest care, 
And you mustn’t go out to dinner.” 


And the oyster said as he stroked his beard, 
“Tt is typhoid then as I greatly feared; 

I must shut up shop for the season.” 
Perhaps you have noticed when dining out 
‘There are very few oysters iodeed about? 

Well, that is the simple reason. 


of the average 
mortal. A 
nation’s wealth 
consists largely 
in its borrow- 
ing capacities, 
and in this 
respect England 
stands first, for 
beyond doubt 
our credit is 
stronger than 
other nations in 
the world. <A 
little over a year 
ago the United 
States pos- 
sessed a larger 
amount of gold 
than that of any 


other country. 
In August, 
1go1, the United States treasury had in its strong box a 
sum of £100,870,859 in solid gold; but curiously enough 
this fact alone would by no means constitute the American 
Republic the richest Government in existence. 


Many Happy Returns to—lebruary 11: Lord Brassey, 
1836; Lord Lurgan, 1858; Mr. Tkomas Edison, 1847. Feb- 
ruary 12: Lord Dunraven, 1841; Lord Hampton, 1848; Mr. 
George Meredith, 1828; Lord Melgund, 1891. February 13: 
Lord Cawdor, 1847; Lord Colchester, 1842. February 14: Sir 
Mortimer Durand, 1850; Mr. Valentine Prinsep, R.A. 1838. 
February 15: Lady Antrim, Sir Edward Clarke, 1841; Mr. 
Atholl Forbes, 1841. February 16: Lord Kinnaird, 1847 ; Lord 
George FitzGerald, 1862; Sir R. Barnewall, 1838. February 17: 
Duchess of Albany; Lord Leconfield, 1872. 
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The Antiquity of Golf.—As a popular 
game in England golf is a growth of 
the last twenty years or so, though its 
origin is really of the respectable anti- 
quity claimed for it by its advocates. 
Four centuries ago the Dutch played it and pictured it. 
The Norman English, if they did not play it, certainly 
embroidered a modification of it on their tapestries. 
Nobody can say when it was first introduced into 
Scotland; but that matters little, since a former 
Chinese ambassador declared it was discarded by his 
bored ancestors long before Heaven thought of enrich- 
ing the earth by creating the first Scotsman. This 
carries the genesis of golf—if one may credit the Scots 
pedigrees—into the region of antediluvian antiquity. 
Probably the Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews 
is the aoyen of existing golf clubs. In England that 
position belongs to Blackheath, the authenticated list 
of whose captains goes back to 1766. By the way, 
the records of the Blackheath club show evena popular 
game may bear the impress of history. While 
England's glory was the sea the Blackheathens were 
content with captains, but in 1808—when Britain 
became for the time being a military power and 
fought great campaigns on land—the club invested the 
first of its nine field-marshals. 


The Tea Tray.—As its name betokens the Tea 
Tray is a dainty tea-place which has just sprung up 
at 16a, Grafton Street, W. It is the very latest in 
shops started by ladies, and Mrs. Palmer is its pre- 
siding genius. The Tea Tray, however, is more than 
a mere tea-drinking resort, manicure and electrical 
treatment for the face and hair being also practised 
in accordance with the newest principles of electrical 
science. The lady at the head of this department has 
been trained by a Mayfair doctor, and judging by the 
variety of wondrous instruments for restoring lost beauty 
and improving upon nature the Tea Tray treatment should 
be a real boon to the weary fashionable of the day. 


Fish Poisoning in the Thames.—Another fish scare is upon 
us; and Thames shellfish must on no account be eaten by 
those who wish to avoid typhoid and kindred maladies. 
The fact has come prominently before the public that 
sewage matter has collected to quite an alarming extent at 
the Thames estuary, and the shellfish taken from this area 
certainly cannot be food of a wholesome character. But the 
public need not be very much alarmed at this state of 
affairs insomuch as it must have existed for a long time 
past, and the public discovery of the evil does not increase 
its danger, and it is to be hoped will in time lessen it. 


An Oxford Street Lourdes.—Who would dream of finding 
Lourdes in prosaic Oxford Street ? Yet there is a very well- 
known shop which supplies gratis a certain water which is 
good for the eyes. I do not give its name because I do not 
wish the owner thereof to be unnecessarily badgered. 
Suffice it to say that a friend of mine has recently cured his 
eyes with the precious liquid. You have to go to the shop 
(which is in no way connected with drugs or medicine) and 
the commissionaire will fill a bottle with water for you. 
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HOW GUESTS WERE INVITED TO THE FANCY-DRESS BALL IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE DURBAR FESTIVITIES AT DELHI 
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Ghost Parties.—These have nothing 
whatsoever to do with spiritual mani- 
festations. They are a cheap form of 
entertaining ona large scale, but they 
require considerable tact and ingenuity. 
The ‘“hostess’’ must first contrive to find out that a 
number of her friends are engaged to dine with other friends 
on a certain day, and she must do this without attracting 
any notice. Then she invites them all to dine with her on 
that day, and, of course, they regret that they are unable. 
No dinner party takes place, and yet she acquires the 
reputation of having given a large one. This is a ghost 
party. It is as well, however, not to try the trick too often 
on the same people or it will be found out. 


Military Racket Championship.—The committee of Prince’s 
Club are this year supplementing the championship cup 
they gave eleven years ago for doubles with a 
second trophy also known as the Grand Mili- 
tary Racket Championship Cup. It is for 
singles and is like its prototype open to officers 
of his Majesty’s regular forces. The competi- 
tion for the singles will take place during the 
week following the Military Racket Cham- 
pionship (doubles) which begins on March 2, 
and the cup is to be presented outright to the 
winner. The 2nd Battalion Highland Light 
In‘antry are the present holders of the doubles. 
Excepting in 1900, when there was no compe- 
tition owing to the war, the doubles cham- 
pionship contests have been held without 
interruption since 1892. Captains J. C. B. 
Eastwood and Eustace Crawley won it for the 
12th Lancers six times in the first seven years. 


= ge, 


A SQUAWS' 


The End of Newgate.—The sale by auction of historic 
relics of Newgate Prison closes public association with the 
grim structure. Remarkable interest was shown in the sale 
and the two “view ” days which preceded it, and men and 
women representing pretty nearly all classes of the com- 
munity entered the gloomy precincts. I suppose it is not 
necessary to say that the objects of most general attraction 
were the execution shed, the terrible burial ground in Bird- 
cage Walk, and the condemned cells. Fair visitors had 
spasms of fearful joy in being locked up for two or three 
moments in the appalling darkness of the solitary confine- 
ment cells. A strange mistake was made concerning a 
letter ‘‘P” in Birdcage Walk. Many said that this repre- 
sented the grave of Charles Peace, the notorious burglar, 
and a prominent London morning newspaper com nitted 
the same error. As a matter of fact that scoundrel was 
hanged at Armley Gaol, Leeds, and, of course, buried 
there. 


° 


A Squaws’ ‘“ At Home.” 


“AT HOME” AT THE WILD WEST SHOW 
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A Feast of Horrors.—There was little 
that was morbid or depressing in the 
aspect of the crowd which viewed 
the execution shed, from which the 
gallows had been removed, or the 
concemned pews and peered into the condemned cells 
and handled murderers’ casts. Women—some of them 
—laughed and giggled, and men—most of them—smoked 
pipes, cigars, or cigarettes. [I was curious enough to count 
the steps a man takes from the condemned calls to the 
scaffold, and found it to be only thirty-four. Seeing men 
smoking in the condemned cells reminded me that some 
years ago, when executions were not quite such hole-and- 
corner things as they-are now, I entered the cells of two 
men who had just been hanged. One cell was still pretty 
full of the smoke of a cigar which the occupant had asked 
for and received before his journey to the gallows. The 
other had lying init a book which the second 
murderer had been reading while awaiting 
the coming of the hangman. It was—of 
all books on earth—a volume of the Leisure 
Hour. 


A Growing Club.—One of the smartest 
of women’s clubs is now the Ladies’ 
Empire Club. It seems but a few months 
since this club was opened by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but it has increased and multiplied 
with such rapidity that it has been found 
necessary to seek a new home. It has now 
removed its habitation from its old quarters 
in Whitehall Court to Grosvenor Street. 

= The club, which was founded to pro- 
. vide a centre of meeting for residents 
and visitors from all parts of the 

Empire, has 


a most in- 
fluential and 
_ active com- 
mittee, in- 
cluding the 
Hon. Mrs. 


Alfred Lyt- 
telton. 
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Well-preserved Brides.—One of the most noticeable signs 
of the times is the number of marriages and engagements 
which have taken place lately in which the ladies are of very 
considerable age. One bride was over sixty. She was 
given away by her son, a married man of some ten years 
standing. In two other cases the brides, who were adven- 
turing on matrimony for the first time, were quite fifty. In 
a recent engagement the /iancée is a widow of fifty and she 
is engaged to a man some ten years younger than herself. 
Another negative instance of the matrimonial impulse which 
seems to direct itself towards well-preserved belles is a 
threatening breach of promise case which may come before 
the courts soon in which the lady is exactly twice the age 
of the reluctant swain, who was certainly not reluctant 
once. The conc'usion seems to be that ladies of age and 
experience know how to exercise greater charm and fascina- 
tion for the opposite sex than do the average young girls 
of the ballroom. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


ee is always something being written about Napoleon 

from some new point of view or from some un- 
published sources. It is not very long since Lord Rosebery 
discussed the ‘“‘ last phase ’’ of the Emperor with meritorious 
inadequacy, and now Lord Wolseley is describing the more 
interesting figure of the young Napoleon. But mankind 
will never lose its interest in the Man of Destiny, and there 
will be readers for nearly everything that can be written 


about him. 
Penenehmen will always be curious about Napoieon, some 
because they recognise in him their greatest enemy, 
much as the Romans were vividly interested in Hannibal ; 
others regard him as in the right of the contest, or mourn 
over the slights and annoyances inflicted on the hero at St. 
Helena. Even men who had fought against him, like 
Napier the historian, regarded iim with acurious reverence, 
and bowed before the ruins of the idol that they had helped 


to break. 
cE is natural that Americans should be mostly admirers of 
Napoleon. His career was a magnificent conflagration 
which burnt none of their property and involved them in 
none of the expense of putting out the fire. Further, his 
wars enabled them to buy up Louisiana and acquire Florida, 
and involved them in their first considerable fight, in which 
they came off unexpectedly well. It is also natural that 
most Germans should regard him with detestation. The 
German Empire is built round Prussia, and he very nearly 


abolished Prussia. 
| Beare have been divided ; some remember that he 
made France the greatest state in Europe, and some 
that he left her exhausted and crippled and fettered by a 
bureaucracy that has been and is one of the chief obstacles 
to progress. M. Taine expressed the aversion of intellectual 
Republicanism strongly by describing the great Corsican as 
merely a Corsican, an Italian condottiere who made his 
fortune out of the anarchy of the Revolution. But this was 


running a theory into the ground. 
N apoleon was the intensification of a fairly common type 
of the continental middle classes. His was not a 
British variety; we have had men as able perhaps, as 
selfish and unscrupulous certainly, but not in the same 
way. But most of us know among our acquaintances of 
foreign extraction one or two Napoleons on a small scale. 
ae Napoleonesque man, like Napoleon, is generally 
} short, and not seldom becomes stout in middle age 
like his exemplar. He is a man of quick decision and good 
practical abilities in his own line of business. His success 
in that line imbues him with a belief in himself, and a con- 
viction that no calling has any mysteries that he cannot 
solve with very brief application, or even by his unerring 
instinct. When, therefore, he attempts other enterprises 
and runs a newspaper or manages a theatre by the light of 
the experience gathered on the Stock Exchange or just out- 
side it he expects to divine whether a line of policy or a 
new play will succeed with as sure an insight as he generally 
shows for the rise and fall of shares. Even so Napoleon 
thought that the subjugation of Spain or Russia was a mere 
instance of the problem of conquest already solved in the 
case of Italy or Germany, and failed to appreciate the 
difference of national temperament. He instructed his 
marshals to combine marches which were moderate and 
easy, on the map, but for the fact that the roads were 
often mountain watercourses and every man of the country- 
side was looking for a chance of cutting off stragglers or 


taking a long shot at a column. 
I know of a tailor who is a complete Napoleontidion—as 
a Greek might have diminutived him—in his own 
business. If he cuts a lady’s skirt it is the best skirt he 
ever cut or she ever had. At most it needs a trifling 
alteration, rather to humour the irrational captiousness of 
the customer than to correct any defects. The eye of the 
master has gauged her proportions, the chalk of the master 


By Adrian Ross. 


has marked the lines of change, the touches of perfection. 
If the fit is palpably bad, the tailor becomes morose and 
discourteous; he feels it as an injury to himself that his 
customer does not fit the dress he condescended to make 
for her, and almost hints that she must have developed some 
surgical deformity in the interval between trying on and 


completion. 
AS this is perfect Napoleonismus as the Germans would 
call it. It is the arrogance of the successful practical 
man believing that tailoring has said its last word in himself. 
That his methods should not be the best never enters into 
his mind. We see Napoleon dismissing Fulton as a 
visionary—the Napoleon who never made any improvement 
of any moment in the arms and tactics of his soldiers and 
never grasped the advantages of the line over the column in 


battle. 
Bee Napoleonic man, too, is brutally egoistic, and like 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s rhinoceros, Strorks, has no 
manners. But he is not cruel or destitute of affection. To 
his family he is often unduly kind, not so much perhaps 
from real amiability as because it is his family, and therefore 
ought to reflect his prosperity and fame. He canbe generous 
also ; to indifferent persons he can be just. But the ordinary 
laws of morality are suspended in his case, or so he thinks. 
Courtesy and consideration are really founded on respect for 
others and a willingness to put oneself in their place and 
find out what would please them. It has been acutely 
remarked that the excessive politeness of the East comes 
partly from the deficient development of the individual. 
Courtesy is the outcome of social convention. The stronger 
the society and the weaker the individual the more polished 
and elaborate are the forms of intercourse. The Napoleonic 
type, intensely individual, is in the absence of special 
cultivation intensely unmannerly. 


he French—the polite nation—are also, as their own 
writers confess, deficient in robust and pushing 
individuality. Their list of great men shows an astonishing 
percentage of foreigners or half-foreigners. Napoleon is 
not the representative Frenchman; he is essentially non- 
French. Corsican by birth, he was French only by necessity. 
His position was more like that of a Jew who has adopted 
the ways of the country in which he resides. Such a man 
often becomes a hero, like Lord Beaconsfield, after he has 
overcome national prejudice. 


How sadly are the scribes to seek 
Who call Napoleon unique! 

For anyone who lists may meet 
Napoleons in every street. 


From Corsica they do not come 
To wreak vendettas in a slum, 
For our Napoleonic school 

Arrives by Hamburg as a rule. 


Perhaps their armies are but scrip, 
Their marshals sew or press or snip, 
Perhaps they sell cigar or pipe— 

But theirs, distinctly, is the type. 


‘They do not make their brothers kings, 
Grand dukes, and such astounding things, . 
But very often you remark 

A nephew serving them as clerk. 


The true Napoleonic course 

They keep in marriage and divorce, 
And Josephine who fails to please 
Is ousted by Marie Louise. 


By telephone they settle jobs 

Before the bell has checked its throbs; 

And if a lady should intrude 

Theyllean be singularly rude. 

This is the burden of their song, 

“TI know all dot, and-you’re all wrong ”’— 
Until their vaunting proves untrue 

In some Throgmorton Waterloo. 
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A Critical Age.—Various medical au- 
thorities have stated that fifty is a 
critical age in a man’s life. According 
to several learned medicos at the age 
of fifty a man will either begin to go 
rapidly down the hill of health or obtain a firm hold 
of his ground that he may not stir from until long after 
sixty. Mr. Justice Darling appears to think that fifty-six is 


THE SECRETARY FOR WAR ON HIS WEDDING TOUR 


Mr. Brodrick visiting the hospital at Valetta, Malta 


the critical age of man, for some months ago during the 
hearing of an action brought by a French schoolmaster 
against the Great Western Railway he inquired of a doctor 
who was giving evidence in the case whether fifty-six was 
not a critical age in life. The doctor, however, did not 
agree with the learned judge, but stated that a man’s health 
at fifty-six altogether depended on his past life. 


The Art of Autograph-hunting.—Providence, I am_per- 
suaded, invented the autograph-hunter as a special plague 
to chasten the spoiled 
children of fortune. 
Once — autograph- 
hunting was pursued 
asa business by collec- 
tors withacommercial 
mind. ‘To-day it is 
the favourite recrea- 
tion of every miss in 
her teens. A cynical 
friend of mine says 
man - hunting has 
gone out since auto- 
graph-hunting came 
in, and he professes 
to be thankful ac- 
cordingly. But 
though all the girls 


I know are fully 
armed with auto- 
graph books there 


has been no particu- 
lar falling off in the 
number of weddings. 
Autograph - hunting 


Mr. Brodrick 
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does not, I am sure, unfit a girl for the 
pursuit of the nobler game; on the 
contrary it sharpens her faculties. She 
develops a sort of sixth sense which 
enables her to divine the weak points 
of a victim. If she attacks a celebrity who poses as in- 
tellectual she insinuates that she has no use for bishops 
and lords and such like inconsiderable persons. Her book 
is sacred to brains. She knows even how to get at the 
soft side of Dan Leno. To him she writes, ‘ Dear Dan, 
don’t be a Mother Goose but send me your autograph.” 
Of course she gets it. No man could resist the appeal of 
such an artist. 


Card Parties in Suburbia.—While bridge has become a 
craze with the fashionable world, and especially with the 
more rapid section of the smart set, it fails altogether to 
appeal to the suburbs. The economical conscience of 
Clapham Common would as soon think of tolerating poker 
or that terrible but unknown iniquity, baccarat, of which it 
once heard dim echoes from the High Court. It is different 
with progressive whist, which has at length trickled down 
from the salons of Belgravia to the coteries of the outer 


at Malta. 


circle, Progressive whist parties are now the rage in 
Suburbia. Quite recently a friendly tattler attended one at 
Dulwich, 

where over a nAG 

hundred of the Superstition 

local aris- [The Isle of Man is the most superstitious place in 
tocracy played the three kingdoms.—* Daily Mail.”] 

for small These Manxmen are most superstitious we're told, 
points and And alas it is only too plain, 


changed part- 
ners as cheer- 
fully as if there 
were not quite as many distinct grades in the “ society ” 
represented. Of course, it was distinctly understood that 
the temporary accident of sitting at the same card table 
did not imply any obligation to “know” one’s vis-a-vis next 
day in the street. 

Silver and Sweetmeats.—February shows no falling off in 
the tale of its City dinners, nor are the banquets of the 
City companies less desirable than of yore. The companies 
are conservative in ail things, yet now and again they 
venture upon an innovation—and innovation may some- 
times, by accident, be improvement. An instance of this 
occurred recently at a Mercers’ dinner, when each guest as 
he departed received a ticket, which he exchanged for a 
small parcel in the ante-room. A friend of mine took his 
parcel home and abstractedly handed it to the parlourmaid 
when he arrived. She at once cut the string and displayed 
the usual packet of sweetmeats, with a quite unusual and 
apparently valuable silver casket in which to keep them. 
“ Lawk, sir!” she exclaimed in her excitement, ‘I should 
go there again!” This quaint custom of giving the parting 
guest a parcel of sweetmeats is of great antiquity, and 
comes down from the less refined days when people 
scrambled for the titbits at table. It was just the order- 
loving City merchants’ device for securing to each an 
equal share. 


For not only they credit the legends of old 
But they even believe in Hall Caine! 


TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY 
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The Wrong Man.—-\n tact and fiction 
criminals have frequently been rescued 
from prison by means of tunnels— 
the tunnel is, indeed, a _ favourite 
resort of the experienced burglar both 


Mother 


in the execution of his business and escape from punish- 
But a gang of thieves in the United States 
had a aueer experience at the end of a tunnel some 


ment. 


AN M.P. STUDYING MOROCCO FOR HIMSELF 


Sir Thomas R. Dewar, the member for St. George's, at Fez 


little time ago. The tunnel had been started at a 
cottage a quarter of a mile from the prison and bored 
right up until it finished directly beneath the cell of a 
member of the gang, who was undergoing a long 
sentence of imprisonment. The tunnel took just six 
months to bore—the work usua!ly being done during 
the night. When the rescuing gang entered the cell 
they encountered, however, not the prisoner but the 
governor of the gaol and four warders. The visit 
was a complete surprise for both parties, for the 
governor was merely going round the cells on a course 
of inspection. The would-be rescuers after a desperate 
resistance were captured and subsequently sentenced 
to heavy terms of imprisonment. 


The Merry Moor 


[The new-fangled ways of the Sultan of Morocco have given 
great offence to his people, especially the fact that he is 
reported to play leap-frog with his suite.] 


‘The Sultan his subjects appears to find 
Of a highly conservative turn of mind, 
For they think it is going a bit too far 
For their ruler to ride in a motor car. 


A phonograph record of Sousa’s band 

Is a thing that they cannot yet understand, 
While a biograph raises profound distrust 
And a bicycle moves them to deep disgust. 


And a ruler who rides in a suit of tweed 

They regard as an infidel dog indeed, 

For the folk of Morocco distinctly tend 

‘To condemn what they cannot quite comprehend, 


And when they have heard how the chief of the state 
In his foolish desire to be up to date 

In a game of leap-frog has been employed— 

Well, it’s over their heads, and they feel annoyed. 


A Correction.—I stated last week in a paragraph on 
Lord Kinnoull’s marriage that he was first married in 
1897. What I should have said, of course, was that 
he was first married in 1879. The mistake is an 
instance of the tendency of even the best printers 
to transpose figures and of sub-editors to overlook 
such transpositions, 
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Prehistoric Mementoes. —- With the 
advent of the much-talked-of black 
list notorious characters like the late 
Jane Cakebread will doubtless dis- 
appear, but many interesting relics 
of such women will serve as mementoes of “ prehistoric ”’ 
days. One good lady, Jane Parker, who was convicted of 
drunkenness 400 times and spent most of her life in gaol, 
has left quite a track of keepsakes which take the form of 
beautifully embroidered samplers. The first of these she 
worked in 1880 while confined in the cells, and is still in the 
possession of the Rev. J. W. Horsley, for some time chaplain 
to the House of Detention, Clerkenwell, and now rector of 
St. Peter’s, Walworth. 


Goose’s Charger. 


A Novel Crochet-hook.—It appears that Parker, feeling 
dull in her cell one day and seeing a bent pin on the floor, 
whiled away the time by pulling threads from her undercloth- 
ing, and with the aid of the said pin made a really beautiful 
lace border some 4 ft. long and 4 in. deep. She next pro- 
cured from her warder a needle and a piece of linen a foot 
square, round which she sewed the lace. Then one by one 
she pulled hairs from her head and embroidered upon the 
sampler an elaborate pattern. The whole of the centre is 
occupied by the words of the hymn beginning, ‘‘ My God, 
my Father, while I stray,’ and under this again are the 
words, ‘‘Jane Parker, age 33, 1880." A bordering of a 
delicate and beautiful nature is embroidered in hair all 
round the sampler and is executed in a manner that would 
do credit to the finest needlewoman in the kingdom. Frm 
that year till 1885, when she died in Greenwich Union In- 
firmary, several other similar tokens of her regard were Cis- 
tributed, the most interesting being a pin cushion which now 
figures in the Black Museum at Scotland Yard. If all the 
black-listers of the future evince such artistic tendencies 
the Black Museum would bid fair to become a second Royal 
School of Art Needlework. 


Bx hs 


MOTHER GOOSE AND HER ROSINANTE IN THE PANTOMIME AT DRURY LANE 


This picture illustrates one of the funniest incidents in the pantomime at Drury 
Lane. Mr, Leno comes in mounted on the back of a pantomime horse, the legs of 
which are composed of Mr. Queen and Mr. le Brun 
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OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


1ESUB: AIELLO 


THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FAVOUR REFUSED. 


avid pressed for an early marriage and used a lover’s strongest 
arguments, absurdly illogical but sweet to a woman’s ears, 
Notwithstanding which, Margaret demurred—for a woman’s reason 
which she did not at first reveal. Endeavouring to get at it she 
foiled him ; at this kind of cunning fence the woman is more than a 
match for the man. 

“ Be frank, dear love,” he said. ‘‘ Why do you object ?” 

“Oh David!” she cried reproachfully. ‘‘To say that Iam not 
frank.” 

“ You are the soul of frankness, dearest,” ke declared ; whereat 
she blushed. ‘* Why do you object ?” 

‘*T don’t want to be stared at,” she replied. 

“ But we are stared at every night,” he argued. 

“ When we are not ourselves,” she said artfully. 
best, perhaps, when I am somebody else.” 

Youcan guess the form his answer took. That over, he continued 
to press for her reason, and at length drove her into a corner from 
which there was no escape. Then she confessed. She had nothing 
to wear. If they were married in Ridgway-on-Sea there would be a 
crowd of townspeople to witness the ceremony, and they would 
expect her to be suitably attired. She had no bridal veil, no wedding 
dress, &c., &c., &c. Athousand indispensable things were comprised 
in these et ceteras. 

“ T should feel humiliated by the remarks that people would 
make,” she said. 

“ My poor Margaret ! ” he murmured, and kissed her. 

‘Tt am not the bride for you,” she sighed nestling in his arms. 

“You, and no other woman,” he avowed, “ though I had all the 
world to choose from.” 2 

“You have all the world to choose from. It is at your feet.” 

“And I at yours. Do you love me, Margaret ?” 

*‘T love you dearly, but I have only two frocks to my name.” 

“ The dearest frocks !” he said and kissed the hem of the one 
she wore. 

“ Frocks that all the town knows by heart,” she continued. “ How 
dare you ask me to marry you? Do you suppose a woman can 
become a wife without a wedding dress and with six shillings in her 
purse?” She produced the purse and shook her head reprovingly 
at its contents, which she emptied into her white palm. 

“T can match you there,” he said laughing, and produced his. 
Their combined wealth would not have purchased a wedding cake. 

To Mr. Goldsack’s shame be it recorded, despite the success 
achieved by these young lovers, despite that they were both now the 
idols of the public and that they were filling the manager’s treasury, 
he had made no acknowledgment of their value by a rise of salary. 
David had been too proud to ask for it, Margaret too timid. Regu- 
larly at the end of every week he received his £5, she her £3, no 
more and no less. Out of this they had to defray their living 
expenses, and the balance left was expended on theatrical wardrobe. 
It troubled them little, though both thought that their manager 
might have been more liberal. The future held out its fair promise. 
They had accepted a London engagement to play together as leading 
man and leading woman ata salary of £25 each. That was some- 
thing to look forward to ; fortune awaited them, and they would be 
able to furnish their nest. But the London engagement was six 
months off, and David was impatient; Margaret also, perhaps, but 
did not say so. He, being the man, could speak more openly than 
she, the maid, upon a subject so near to their hearts. 

Away went David Ambler to Mr. Goldsack, a subtle design in his 
mind—not to ask for a rise of salary but for a simple favour which 
his manager might be disposed to grant. He approached it artfully, 
and commenced by expressing a hope that Mr. Goldsack had been 
satisfied with his efforts. Quite, replied the manager, and said 
many complimentary things. And with Miss Delmore’s efforts ? 
Equally satisfied. A bright future was before them both, and he 
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took some small credit to himself for affording them the opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves. 

“There was a kind of fate,” said Mr. Goldsack, ‘‘ in my discovery 
of Miss Delmore in an obscure little town and giving her a twelve 
months engagement in this theatre and in the fortunate accident 
that brought you here and gave you your chance.” 

Then the manager smiled and looked rather slyly at David 
Ambler. This caused the young actor to flush up, for there was a 
certain meaning in the smile and the sly Jook which he could scarce’y 
mistake. It had been agreed between him and Margaret that their 
love affairs were not to be made public, at least yet awhile, never 
giving it a thought, foolish young couple that they were, that reople 
had eyes. Questioning his manager David learned to his surprise 
that their secret was no longer one. 

“You see, Ambler,” said Mr. Goldsack, “people will talk,” and 
added reflectively, “An ostrich is not the only living creature thet 
hides his head in the sand and thinks no one can see him.” 

Then Mr. Goldsack laughed outright, and shaking hands with 
David wished him joy. David accepted the situation, but was 
inwardly disturbed. People were talking ! Well enough did he 
know that when people talked of the love affairs of actors and 
actiesses they were not too charitably inclined. Dear to his 
heart was Margaret’s love ; dearer still her good name. Here was a 
cogent reason for an early marriage—to safeguard her good name, 
to silence the venomous tongues. Exceptionally delicately-minded, 
and holding Margaret in reverence as a being too sacred for jest, the 
thought that she was being lightly spoken of sent a shudder through 
him. A man is more jealous of the reputation of the woman he loves 
honestly than the woman herself ; having mixed more closely with 
the world he knows more of its darker side than she. 

“JT knew how things would turn out,” said Mr. Goldsack, “the 
first day you came together; I said as much to the mayor. I am 
rather good at predictions. I predicted your success ; I predicted 
that you and Miss Delmore would make a match of it.” 

“ People generally know more about your business than you do 
yourself,” said David frowning. ‘‘I came here to ask a favour of 
you, but I’ll ask another of you first.” 

“What is it 2” 

“That you don’t make common talk of us. 
Delmore’s name too frcely discussed.” 

“T promise you not to speak of the matter. Perhaps you are 
right in not making your engagement public just yet. What is the 
special favour you came to ask of me ?” 

“You have expressed your satisfaction with Miss Delmore, and 
between ourselves I don’t see that you could have done otherwise. 
It is the merest justice, and you but echo the general verdict. Her 
private virtues are an honour to womanhood, and she is the most 
brilliant and fascinating actress that ever trod the stage. Her salary 
is very small. Don’t look alarmed. Although the relations in which 
she and | stand to each other authorise me to speak in her name I 
am not here to ask for a rise either for her or for myself. A bargain 
is a bargain, and we stand by our agreement.” 

“T expected no less of you,’”’ said Mr. Goldsack. 
man of honour.” 

“But, Mr. Goldsack, you might at least acknowledge Miss 
Delmore’s services by offering her a benefit.” 

“ So that they may run off and get married,” thought Mr. Gold- 
sack, but did not give utterance to his thought. It did not suit his 
plans that there should be an early marriage. He had a fear, espe- 
cially after what had been said, that when they were married his 
leading lady might insist upon her married name appearing in the 
programmes, if only to silence gossiping tongues. This would not 
suit him. He knew well enough that Mrs. David Ambler would 
not be as gooda draw as Miss Margaret Delmore. All the young 
bloods of the surrounding neighbourhood came to the theatre to sce 
Margaret Delmore, and half of them were in love with her. At present 
Lord Camburton could not keep away from the theatre. It was 
Margaret Delmore who kept him in the town; it was for Margaret 
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Delmore he took his private box five nights out of six. As a married 
woman the enchantment would vanish and his treasury would 
suffer. Hence his reason for the answer he gave to David Ambler’s 
request, 

“My dear Ambler,” he said, “it is my intention to give you both 
a benefit ’—the young man saw a lovely vision of Margaret in her 
wedding dress—‘‘ but not,” added Mr. Goldsack, “until the last 
week of your joint engagement.” (The lovely vision faded.) “1 
promise that you shall each have a bumping house, and you will 
go to London with your purses well lined. It is by far the better 
plan. We will consider that settled. And, by the way, that young 
woman you spoke of, Mrs. Sinclair, whom you wish to oblige. I can 
give her an engagement at 30s. a week, taking her upon trust and 
upon your recommendation.” 

This was intended as a sop in the pan, concerning which more 
presently, but it did not satisfy David. He thanked his manager for 
the engagement of Mrs. Sinclair and then reverted to his request 
for the benefit. He expostulated ; Mr. Goldsack was firm. They 
argued for some time, but Mr. Goldsack was not to be moved, and 
David Ambler left the theatre unconvinced by his manager’s argu- 
ments, and with the words still ringing in his ears, “ People will talk !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


e was quite aware of the shameful and cruel license of which 
scandalmongers avail themselves in their association of the 
names of leading actors and actresses, of the shrugging of shoulders, 
the covert innuendoes, the sly, malicious looks in which poison lurks. 
To no calling in life does Hamlet’s warning to Ophelia, ‘ Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shall not escape calumny,” more 
directly apply than to the exponents of the art which people gibbet 
and adore. In one breath they extol and decry, court and contemn, 
and it is with them an agreeable pastime to throw mud upon the 
idols they worship. 

David’s interview with Mr. Goldsack had opened his eyes also 
in another direction.. Upon the foolish letters which foolish women 
write to actors, and foolish (sometimes worse than foolish) men write 
to actresses, and which he and Margaret received nightly at the 
stage door, he placed a proper value, consigning them as a rule to 
their deserved tomb, the fire or the waste-paper basket. Margaret, 
guided by him, acted in the same way with the epistles addressed to 
her, though it may be she was not so ready to contemn. She 
showed him most of these letters, but was often amused where he was 
angry. She saw little harm in them and was not quick in the 
detection of the serpent sting. This is part and parcel of the 
woman’s temperament. 

And now for the first time as David sped back to Margaret to 
relate to her what had passed between him and Mr. Goldsack the 
personal attention which Lord Camburton paid to Margaret pre- 
sented itself to him inan unpleasant light. He had long suspected 
him to be a man who had no respect for women, who had no lofty 
aims or pure desires, a frivolous butterfly of fashion, a past master 
in those arts by which weak women are deceived. In Margaret’s 
integrity he had the firmest faith, but it was with Lord Camburton 
he had to deal. For the callow youths who gazed at Margaret 
adoringly from pit and gallery and wasted midnight oil composing 
weak verse to their goddess he could find some excuse; for the 
scheming voé he had nothing but contempt. 

It is needful here to speak of Mrs Sinclair, his meeting with 
whom was destined to have a fateful result. 

One night David, having escorted Margaret home after the 

erformance, was returning to his lodging when he was accosted 

by a woman who, calling him by name, seemed to entzeat his 
attention. A pathetic note in her voice and something in it also 
which struck him as familiar caused him to respond to the appeal 
with pitying willingness. 

“You do not remember me, Mr. Ambler ?” said the woman. 

They were standing in the dark, a lamp-post a dozen yards off. 

“ Come into the light,” he said. 

Following him she raised her head when they reached the lamp- 
post so that the light fell upon her face. It gave him a shock, for 
he recognised her at once. It was the face of a young woman whom 
he had known and with whom he had played a long engagement in a 
travelling company. Between them had existed a perfectly innocent 
friendship. She was a clever actress of the middle rank, bright, 
vivacious, pretty, and he had often complimented her upon her 
performances. When the engagement was over he had lost sight of 
her and had often wondered what had become of her. 

She stood before him now, but how changed !_ Although scarcely 
twenty-one she looked middle-aged. She had grown thin and worn. 
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He used to admire her neat and graceful attire and the rightful pains: 
she took always to look nice. Her frock was now shabby and ill-fitting, 
her hair dishevelled, and her whole appearance that of one upon 
whom affliction had fallen and who had become bitterly familiar with 
privation and poverty. 

“ Why, Winnie!” he cried, addressing her as of old though 
there was a lump in his throat as he noted the signs. ‘“ You look 
as if you were in trouble !” 

“Tam, Mr. Ambler—in sad trouble,” she replied, her head droop- 
ing. ‘ My heart is almost broken.” 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” he said in a tone of gentle encourage- 
ment and sympathy. ‘ Are you out of an engagement ? ” 

“JT have nothing to do, Mr. Ambler. Shortly after I saw you 
last I left the stage.” 

is Yes ? ” 

““ 1] got married.” There wasa strange hesitation in her voice,. 
and she cast a timid, frightened glance at him as though imploring 
him not to question her too closely. ‘It was not a happy marriage.” 

“1 am very sorry to hear it. Your husband——” 

“He is dead,” she said quickly. ‘ Mr. Ambler, I heard of your 
success—everybody has heard of it—and I thought you might be 
likely to help me.” 

“T shall be glad to do so if it is in my power. 
here Jong ?” 

“T arrived this evening. I walked from Norbury.” 

“Walked! It is eighteen miles.” 

“T couldn’t afford the railway fare.” 


Have you been: 


“Good heavens! You are in want. Poor Winnie!” Out 
came his purse and he put a few shillings in her hand. 
He turned his head and they stood in silence a while. Presently 


she spoke again. 

“| waited at the stage door and saw you come out with a lady. 
Others were waiting, but not on the same errand as mine. I heard 
them say the lady was Miss Delmore.” 

“Yes, it was she.” 

“She ought to be happy,” said the woman with a sigh. 

“She deserves to be ; she always will be, I hope.” 

“T followed you at a distance not daring to speak to you till you 
were alone.” 

“ Tell me in what way I can help you.” 

“T am quite friendless, Mr. Ambler, and I have a baby to 
support. You used to say I had talent.” 

“You had. Where have you left your baby ?” 

“With a kind woman who has given me a lodging for the night. 
Mr. Ambler, I must earn a living somehow, and I see only one way 
of earning it. I shall be content, however poor it is. Do you think 
it possible you could get me an engagement at the theatre? I will 
do anything—anything. I am not as good-looking as I was, but if 
I saw a prospect of earning a small salary my heart would be at 
ease and the trouble might go out of my face. You remember, do: 
you not, Mr. Ambler, that 1 had a good voice and could play a 
singing part nicely? I have not lost my voice and I have 
improved in my dancing. Do try and help me—do, for pity’s 
sake !” 

“Calm yourself. I will speak to the manager. There isn’t a 
vacancy just now, but he is going to put a new piece on, and I 
promise to use my influence.” 

“1 could manage on twelve shillings, but I want to earn it if I 
can.” 

“Of course you do. Until you are ina position to do so I will 
give you as many shillings as I can spare.” 

“Oh God bless you ! God bless you ! 
to me!” 
tears. 

“Tush, tush! I have been in low water myself more than once, 
and have always managed to reach dry land. So will you. Keep: 
up your courage. What is your name now?” 

“Mrs. Sinclair.” 

“Where do you lodge ?” 

“Tn Lordship Lane.” 

“That is two miles away. I will see you home.” 

She was too grateful, too happy, to protest. He insisted upon 
her taking his arm, and they walked to Lordship Lane, he 
strengthening her with encouraging words. He left her at her 
door and wished her happy dreams. 

It happened that when they were half-way to their destination 
Lord Camburton passed them and saw their faces and heard 
the kind tone in which David was speaking. He turned and 
looked after them. 

“ H’m!” he said, and passed on smiling. 

(To be continued) 


You open heaven’s door 
She seized his hand and kissed it, bedewing it with her 
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“The Babes in the Wood” at Kennington. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES A. BUCHEL 


This picture shows The Babes in the Wood as written by Mr. Walter Summers for Mr. Robert Arthur's beautiful theatre. The babes—Edna and Egbert—are played 
by Miss Clarisse Heney and Miss Gladys Archbutt, and the bailiffs—Luke Locket and Lock Luket—by Mr. H. M. Edmunds and Mr. J. Albert. 
The pantomime ended its career on Saturday 
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The Fudgment of Bishop Valentine. 


One tyme a poutH of fatre deqree 
Hidde Looke upon a mayd. a8 me! 
She mas as gape as anye flowr, 
Sbe stole Bye Garte in thaffe sapme Bowr. 
Welle vainlie Be fo Love didde calle 
pe Bfinde qodde Bofp Bym notte atte alle. 

0 Bishop Malentine Henne Bies, 
fe poutBe, pe damosel fikempsc, 

nde each gan fell Bye faple of ariefe. 
Each sayd pe offer mas pe tBiefe. 
* Zounds !+* cried pe satnte, + (Bis Bramle must cease! 
JHE Binde pe Bote fo Reepe pe peace.t 
WBereat pe fain, in nowtse Poth, 
“(Dray then. myth one Bonde Binde us Both. 
Boude Laughed pe sainte, + Perdt! +fis done," 
And made pe pouthe ande mapden one. 


ENVOI 


Lady, anent this suit of mine 
In search of precedents I waded 
Through ancient lore, and found this fine 
Old Judgment, in a parchment faded. 
If you will ponder the last line 
And be by wise example atded 
We, too, will make Saint Valentine 
Our Judge, and—compromise as they did. 


OLIVER HERFORD. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


question that sometimes perplexes one is 
how the enormous standing army of 
more or less middle-aged English gentlemen 
of leisure, whose sole occupation is now golf, 
passed their days before they became golfers. 
Go into almost any golf club between ten and 
eleven any morning and you will find at least 
half-a-dozen men who are regular haditués. 
They play a morning round, have their lunch, 
play round again, and go home in time for 
tea or dinner. So absolutely does the game 
appear to fit them and suit all their needs 
that one cannot imagine them employed 
otherwise. They are golfers and nothing 
else, and one wonders, as we have said, what 
they and their likes did before golf was re- 
vealed to them and what they would do were 
golf by a sudden dispensation to disappear 
from the universe. 


t may fairly be assumed that a large pro- 
portion of this class were hypochondriacs 


was introduced some idea can be formed of 
what the game has added to the sum of 
human health and happiness. Before golf 
came these places were dreary in the extreme 
to the active-minded Britisher. There was as 
it were nowhere to begin, no common ground 
on which people could meet and enjoy them- 
selves without boring each other. In fact, 
there was absolutely nothing to do except 
loaf or get into mischief. 


owadays the golf club is the centre and 
focus of all the social life at these and 
many other places. It is the rendezvous for 
luncheon and tea and the chosen home of 
gossip and flirtation. The game enables 
everybody to enjoy the climatic advantages 
in the best possible way, combining as it does 
outdoor exercise with pleasant society. <A 
man must be in a very bad way indeed who 
does not benefit by a few weeks of golf at this 
season at Pau or on the Riviera. 


he is not neglecting the amusements and 
recreations of the people. We do not know 
if the Lord Lieutenant altogether shares J. H. 
Taylor’s view that golf may be the salvation 
of the “ distressful country,” but there can be 
no doubt that his proposal to hold a sort of 
golfing durbar at Portmarnock in spring will 
give a great fillip to Irish golf and promote 
much good feeling between Celt and Saxon. 


he Lord Lieutenant has become so ena- 
moured of the golfing charms of Port- 
marnock that he is going to erect a ‘‘ pavilion 
on the links” there for the use of himself and 
his guests. Then for the golfing carnival he 
is to invite the leading exponents of the game 
from England and Scotland, amateur and 
professional, and it is understood that the 
amateurs will be invited to the viceregal lodge, 
while £100 in prizes will be provided for the 
professionals. This will be a “ wearin’ o’ the 
green” to which no one will object, and Lord 


THE NEWLY-FORMED GOLF COURSE AT SAN REMO—THE NINTH HOLE 


and spent a considerable portion of their lives 
in bed or at health resorts, a constant source 
of trouble to themselves and their relatives. 
A game of billiards or whist at the club in 
the afternoon would be their most active 
amusement, with the exception, perhaps, of 
a month’s fishing or shooting in the summer 
or autumn. A good many days also would 
be consumed attending cricket matches and 


other sports in the passive 7é/e of spectator. 


nyway, the man of leisure who had no 
other hobbies or who could not gratify 

them must have had a terribly dull time, and 
both he and his wife and family have reason 
to bless the day when golf relieved him of his 
ennui and them of his presence. If one con- 
siders the state of Pau, Cannes, and other 
continental resorts of the British before golf 


e give an illustration of the newly-formed 

golf course at San Remo, or rather at 

Arma di Taggia, which is only a mile or so 

away. This is the only golf course on the 

Italian Riviera and it should prove a great 

boon to the San Remo district, which of late 

has become very popular as a health resort. 

The honorary secretary of the golf club is 
Mr. J. W. Howell, San Remo. 

he Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 

are going on a tour through Lancashire 

and Cheshire at Easter, beginning at Hoylake 

with a match against the Royal Liverpool on 

April 15. Thereafter the team will go to 

Formby and St. Anne’s, 

hat excellent sportsman, Lord Dudley, 

seems determined to leave Ireland better 

and happier than he found it, and to this end 
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Dudley is to be congratulated on his happy 
and hospitable idea. 


hey are telling an amusing story in the 
States at the expense of a Western club. 
The members had never seen golf played and 
advertised for a professional A man duly 
applied and was appointed, and after some 
time had elapsed a match was arranged 
between him and a visiting professional. The 
visitor won every hole, the local man taking 
from ten to twenty strokes at each hole. It 
was clear that he knew nothing of the game 
although he had been giving lessons to the 
members for months, Indeed, he candidly 
admitted his ignorance to the visitor. ‘I was. 
a scene shifter,” he said, ‘‘but I thought 
teaching golf would be easier so I went right 
into the business.” 
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Pretty Princess Maud.— 
The prettiest of the Queen’s 
daughters is Princess Charles 
of Denmark, and she is also 
the youngest and smallest. 
She is very tender-hearted 
and all 
animals, and is quite devoted 
to her dogs. She can drive, 
ride a bicycle, used to ride 
and hunt, and at one time 


charitable, loves 


used to shoot occasionally. 
She is fond of farming and 
is an expert in all dairy 
She is an intense 
devotee of music, especially 


Wagner, but she does very 


matters. 


little on the piano, never 
having had—as she says— 
patience to learn properly. 
She once had a romantic and 
perhaps trying experience 
when she was staying with 
an old friend zzcognito, for a 
nice young clergyman, think- 
ing her a pretty young girl of 
his own station, proposed to 
her. 


Mr. Egerton’s Bride.— 
Lady Clare Gore-Langton, 
whose marriage to Mr. 


Thomas Egerton at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Wells Street, 
on January 20 was one of the 
smartest social affairs of the 
month, is the youngest sister 
of Lord Temple. The bride- 
groom is the only son of the late Major 
Egerton of the Mount, York. Earl Temple, 
who succeeded his father last year, was for 
some time in the diplomatic service and was 
also in the Coldstream Guards when he was 
private secretary to the Governor of Cyprus. 
His heir is his brother, Mr. Chandos Gore- 
Langton, who is a captain in the rst Dragoon 
Guards. The Gore-Langtons are a big 
family and Lady Clare rejoices in the posses- 
sion of three brothers and four sisters. 


The Heir to Dalmeny.—Lord Rosebery’s 
son, who has just come of age, is credited with 
possessing a considerable sense of humour, 
a gift inherited from his brilliant parent, but 
in other respects the son differs somewhat 
from the father. Physically he is big and very 
strong and loves outdoor sports of all kinds ; 
his manners are frank, pleasant, and not en- 
It was told 
of Lord Dalmeny that when Lord Rosebery 
went to address the Eton boys on the Fourth 
of June he implored his father above all 
things not to allude to that crusted saying 


tirely free from boisterousness. 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


LADY CLARE GORE-LANGTON 


Whose marriage to Mr. T. F. Egerton took place on January 20 


concerning Wellington and the playing fields. 
“The fellows will think you such an awful 
ass if you do” was the argument used by 
the 


Lord Dalmeny against story being 


repeated. 


Peeresses as Cat-fanciers—The number 
of society women who take an active interest 
in the feline tribe has increased hugely of late 
years. Lily Duchess of Marlborough, Lady 
Marcus Beresford, and Lady Maitland have 
exhibited champion cats at various shows, the 
first-named being president of the Cat Club. 
It is not such an easy matter by any means 
to acquire a really well-bred cat, and the 
“points” that catch the judges’ attention are 
rarely if ever seen in the ordinary domestic 
puss. Lady Aberdeen is also an ardent 
patroness of cats and presented to the Cat 
Club some time ago a lovely little silver model 
of a cat for the best tabby. 


An Official Hostess.—One of the ladies 
who will entertain during the forthcoming 
parliamentary season is the Countess of Sel- 
borne, wife of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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She has the advantage of 
the use of the fine suite of 
reception-rooms at the Ad- 
miralty for the purpose. Her 
daughter, Lady Mabel Pal- 
mer, who was one of the 
prettiest débutantes of last 
year, will help her mother to 
receive the guests, and will 
form a charming “bit” of 
the picturesque tout ensemble. 
Lady Selborne is the eldest 
daughter of the Marquis of 
Salisbury and has inherited a 
good deal of her father’s 
ability. Her advice has been 
almost as useful to her 
husband as the marriage 
connection. 


A Dublin Landlord.— 
Lord Pembroke is one of the 
largest landlords in Dublin 
and owns a considerable por- 
tion of the wealthiest part of 
the Irish Such 
localities as Pembroke Road, 
Herbert Street, and Herbert 
Place are, of course, named 


capital. 


after their owner, who is an 
excellent and popular land- 
lord. He married a sister 
of Lord Durham and his 
WEES OF UEGE eldest son, Lord Herbert, 

came of age just a year ago. 
During the festivities held in 
connection with that event 
Lord and Lady Pembroke 
with Lord Herbert stayed at the Shelbourne 
Hotel in Dublin in order to meet the tenants 
on their Dublin estate, who presented their 
future landlord with a magnificent silver bowl 
and an address of hearty congratulation. 


Society Prospects.—Fashionable people 
are now flocking into London ; the West-end 
is crowded with carriages, Hyde Park corner 
has resumed all its dangers as a crossing-place, 
and house after house is opening as the owners 
return. Even Belgrave and Grosvenor 
squares are filling, and the shutters fly back 
as if by magic. The fact is that the Lenten 
season has ceased to be a period of abstinence. 
It has now become second only to the summer 
season in gaiety. Dances are scarce, though 
the wealthy Jews help to swell the list, but 
Under 
the new rules of the House of Commons 
Wednesday will probably cease to be the 


receptions and dinners are numerous. 


principal evening of the week, but after all it 
is ladies who chiefly go to receptions, although 
a really clever hostess even nowadays is able 
to attract a fair sprinkling of men. 


THE TATLER 


Amateur Actors.—The Imperial Theatre 
held a very large and fashionable audience on 
the occasion of the production of Zhe /m- 
portance of Being Earnest. This delightful 
“trivial comedy for serious people ’ was 
revived by Mr. Ernest Thesiger, who gave a 
capital portrait of Algernon, duly accentuating 
the mannerisms. Mr. Stephen Powys was 
really admirable in Mr. George Alexander’s 
part, playing with just the right touch. Mr, 
Arthur Thesiger’s miniature of a man-servant 
was quite a little gem. Miss Ethel Cadogan 
and Mr. Arthur Hare played the country lovers, 
vicar and old maid, while two charming 
heroines were to be 
found in Miss Cloe Rus- 
sell and Miss Margaret 
Evans - Gordon. The 
lady who played Lady 
Bracknellappeared under 
a pseudonym and gave 
a lifelike picture of that 
domineering mother. 
All the original ‘ busi- 
ness” was reproduced, 
and not only was the 
prompter never required 
but the performance was 
far smoother than is 
generally seen at a pro- 
fessional first night. 


Entertaining at Guy’s 
Cliffe. — Among those 
who put off their parties 
till after the Windsor 
ball was Lady Algernon 
Percy, who is entertain- 
ing at Guy’s Cliffe. 
Both Lord and Lady 
Algernon were very much 
struck by the possibilities of fun to be got out 
of masquerade, and at the moment of writing 
there was some talk of a fancy-dress dinner 
and dance. No doubt the idea is derived 
from Wilton House; the two families are 
on the best of terms, and Lady Algernon’s 
daughter, Miss Katherine Percy, a tall, fair, 
handsome girl who will be one-and-twenty 
next month, is a very great friend of Lady 
Muriel Herbert. Lady Muriel will naturally 
be there, and while she is at Guy’s Cliffe the 
two girls will be inseparable. Lady Algernon, 
by the way, is a sister of Mrs. St. Aubyn, 
whose husband, Colonel St. Aubyn, will be 
the next Lord St. Levan. Lord Algernon is, 
of course, the younger brother of the Duke of 
Northumberland. He is an athletic little 
man shading off into the sere, who hunts the 
North Warwickshire and is a very fair shot. 
His favourite gun is, appropriately enough, 
the Light-Weight Champion, and he always 
turns out with two of these in his battery. 


Society in Masquerade. — In certain 
circles where the truth is always told it is 
whispered that several of the leading society 
beauties have grown weary of the eternal 
sameness of the 7zodiste’s invention and mas- 
queraded in masculine attire at fancy-dress 
balls. I can imagine that some of them at 
least would be a brilliant success in character. 
What a romantic Romeo, for example, is lost 
in Princess Henry of Pless. She is taller 
than many a man, and could bear her blade 
with the grace of a d’Artagnan. But for the 
impossibility of it one might imagine, too, how 
charming Lady Sarah Wilson would be as 
Bonnie Prince Charlie in the picturesque 
highland costume. Lady Howe in the glitter- 
ing armour of a Knight Templar might find 
it difficult to wield the two-handed sword, but 
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her friend, Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, 
would realise the é/e of Hamlet with all the 
serious wit and graceful melancholy that are 
appropriate to the sable costume of the 
hesitating Dane. In the high boots and long 
riding cloak of ’Aiglon the Duchess of West- 
minster might find an outlet for the romance 
in her temperament ; and but for the roystering 
reputation of Richard Steele one could almost 
wish to see the stately beauty of Miss Muriel 
Wilson creating the character in the costume 
of his century. 


At Dublin Castle—The drawing-room, 
which has just been 
held at Dublin 
Castle by Lord and 
Lady Dudley, was a 
particularly brilliant 
affair and marks 
the opening of what 
promises to be a 
very gay season in 
Dublin. Many bril- 
liant and well- 
known personages 
were in attendance, 
including the Duke 
and Duchess of 
Westminster, Lord 
Brackley, and Mr, 
Gerald and Lady 
Evelyn Ward. The 
latter will be at 
Dublin Castle 
throughout the 
season, and have 


been provided with 
a delightful house 
in the Castle yard 
by Lord Dudley. 
Lady Dudley is an 
ardent patron of 
Irish goods, and 
the beautiful dress 
she was wearing at 
the /evée was made 
entirely from ma- 
terials of Irish 
manufacture. 


Distinguished 
Visitors. — Of all 
people in a _ very 
exalted position his 
Majesty is the most 
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A Political Duchess. — The Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire are amongst the first 
of the great leaders of politics and society to 
return to town for the season. Since the 
death of Lady Salisbury a greater degree of 
responsibility has fallen upon the duchess, 
who practically shares with Lady Lansdowne 
the task of entertaining for their party. The 
duchess, though by birth a foreigner, has 
always been a politician since she first 
captured London as the wife of Lord Mande- 
ville half a century ago, and for years before 
she came to reign over Devonshire House her 
salon was the most influential and intellectual 
in this country. But for her influence it is. 
doubtful whether the young Lord Hartington 
—the St. Aldegonde of Zothai7—would have 
persevered in a political career which had 
really no attractions for him. Nor was he 
the only statesman who owed her a debt of 
gratitude. She has been keeper of the 
political conscience of many others who con- 
scientiously believed their ideas were their 
own. When she was Duchess of Manchester 
she was probably the most powerful personage 
in England outside the Cabinet and far more 
powerful than some of those in it. 


A Happy Marriage. — Really beautiful 
women are seldom popular with their own 
sex, yet through the whole of her career as a 
social leader the Duchess of Devonshire has 
had troops of friends of both sexes, Her 
nature seemed always to have been specially 
attuned to friendship, and when she chose to 
be gracious, which was always, no one could 
be nicer to the débutante, or even to the 
dowager. Her marriage 
with the duke was em- 
phatically a marriage of 
affection, and for the 
last ten years no couple 
could have been more 
devoted to one another. 
Society owes much to 
the duchess. The man 
in the street has to bless 
her for those big iron 
gates which the duke 
brought up from Chis- 
wick to break the 
monotony of the dead 
wall in front of Devon- 
shire House. At one 
time the duchess was an 
indefatigable whist 
player, then she trans- 
ferred her affections to 
poker, but since bridge 


charming to enter- has come into vogue 
taing aWiheneorh she has dropped the 
the King and Queen American game and 
visit anyone _ to- MISS CLOE’ RUSSELL taken up the fashionable 
gether royal  eti- Ogise 

2 y eh Two of the players in the amateur performance rs 

quette must be of “The Importance of Being Earnest” at the A Sporting Peer.— 
strictly observed, Imperial Theatre The Earl of Harrington, 
and the person who was so ‘seriously 


who receives the honour of a visit from their 
Majesties usually feel a very great degree 
of responsibility thrown upon them ; but the 
charm of manner which the King and Queen 
possess in so great a degree puts the most 
nervous host at his ease. Ambassadors are 
very difficult people to entertain as they are 
hedged about with a royal etiquette that only 
an experienced host completely understands 
and that must on no account be violated. 
Considerable tact must be also exercised in 
selecting the party to meet an ambassador, 
for a mistake in this matter might cause the 
most dire offence, 
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hurt in the hunting field the other day, is a 
popular M.F.H. and good all-round sportsman. 
In the neighbourhood of Elvaston Castle he has 
done much to encourage horse-breeding and 
he was the first of the peers to open a retail 
shop in London. Pears and apples are his 
speciality—for he is a great gardener—but. 
there is always a fine display of other fruit 
and flowers at the Elvaston store, all grown 
on the estate. The Stanhopes of Elvaston 
are an old Derbyshire family, and the first 
Earl of Harrington was the most distinguished 
of three sons of the house who went into politics 
about the time of the Hanoverian succession. 
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MRS. HUBERT WILSON 


From a painting by the Hon. John Collier, recently exhibited at the New Gallery 
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Langfier 
MRS. GEORGE COOPER’S TWO CHILDREN 


Mrs. George Cooper is an American well known in London society. She lives in Grosvenor Square 
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LADY GOOCH AND HER CHILDREN 


Lady Gooch is the wife of Sir Daniel Gooch and a daughter of the late Mr. Edward Monro 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Good News.—I am glad to learn that 
Lady Frances Balfour, who recently sustained 
a nasty cut on her forehcad through being 
thrown from a car whose wheels skidded, is 
nearly recovered. The accident happened near 
Seacliff, East Lothian. 


Striking Figures.—The Board of Trade 
returns show that the value of motors and 
motor parts imported into the United King- 
dom last year amounted to £1,103,564. Can 
we afford to spend nearly £100,000 a month 
for the benefit of our rivals in trade when the 
goods bought could as well be made by our 
own people ? 


Gordon-Bennett Prospects.—Mr. Wallace, 
the chairman of the Automobile Club, 
expressed his opinion the other evening that 
there was good reason to hope that the inter- 
national race might be held in Ireland after 
all. So far, at any rate, as the course is con- 
cerned neither the French club nor any 
other entrant can have much ground for 
withholding consent now that the winner of 
last year’s event has pronounced a favourable 
opinion. Mr. Edge has been over the course, 
and his verdict is that no part of it is so bad 
as the crossing of the Arlberg in the Paris- 
Vienna course, while there are several 
stretches of good straight road some miles in 
length where the fastest machine can be 
allowed to go its best. The proposed route 
begins and ends near Naas, which is within 
twenty miles of Dublin. It is, therefore, most 
convenient for both sightseers and competitors. 
From Naas the line is taken vé@ Kildare, 
Maryborough, and Stradbally to Athy, then 
by Kilcullen and Carlow to Athy again, and 
back to Naas through Kilcullen. The local 
authorities are becoming keen about the 
matter, realising the financial meaning of the 


race to the districts traversed. On the other 
hand, it is stated that his Majesty the King has 
disapproved of the race being held in England, 
and it is not clear whether this view would 
extend to the sister isle or not. 


The Value of Racing.—People often argue 
that motor racing is of little use in ‘ improv- 
ing the breed” of cars because the general 
public does not want cars to go faster than 
they can at present, and, indeed, have been 
able to for some time past. In the course of 
his paper at the Automobile Club Mr. Charles 
Jarrott, who speaks with authority both asa 
racing man and a seller of motors, pointed 
out one direction in which speed contests have 
undoubtedly exercised a beneficial influence 
on the non-racing carriage. As the rate of 
running, said Mr. Jarrott, has gradually in- 
creased it has been found necessary to pay 
more attention to the stability of the vehicles. 
The steering has been improved, the weight 
has been put lower, and the wheel gauge 
widened, and in other ways the risk of over- 
turning has been reduced to a minimum; 
and these highly important points, which 
were first made prominent by the require- 
ments of racers, have been subsequently 
embodied in ordinary pleasure cars. This is 
quite true. No small degree of the security and, 
indeed, of the comfort of the modern automo- 
bile is due to the dangers and inconveniences 
with which athletes like Mr. Jarrott have been 
content for a time to put up. 


The Exhibitions.—At this time of year all 
the world’s a show—the motoring world at 
least. The Parisians have just had their 
Salon, and now London and New York are 
having their turn. Among cyclists and cycle 
traders the Stanley Club has won for itself a 
unique position by its exhibitions, which have 


been held through good report and evil for 
twenty years past and more. But when the 
Stanley stepped into another field it left its 
prestige behind, and its motor show at Earl’s 
Court cannot be said to have brought it any 
fresh glory. The number of exhibits was in- 
sufficient to properly cover the ground, so that 
the hall presented somewhat the appearance 
of a page of spaced type if | may be allowed 
the comparison. Ind.vidually many of the 
stands were tastefully arranged, and much ex- 
cellent work, particularly of home production, 
was displayed. It may be hoped that the 
quality, from the seller’s point of view, of the 
visitors justified the club in choosing a 
building which it seemed so difficult to warm 
even tolerably ; but the stoves were a serious 
counter-attraction to the stands. My com- 
ments on the Crystal Palace exhibition I must 
defer till 1 can spare adequate room. Of the 
vehicles to be seen in the Madison Square 
Garden it is probably enough to say that if 
reports are to be relied on they are not likely 
to increase the fear which constructors on this 
side of the ocean have of an American inva- 
sion. There are over a hundred stands, 
mostly occupied by goods originating in the 
U.S.A., but with few exceptions the general 
design is not such as to commend itself for 
serious long-distance use or compare favourably 
with the French and other specimens staged 
alongside. The excellence of American gaso- 
line engines, following naturally from their 
wide employment, is undoubted, but the little 
runabout is not all that people want, and the 
single cylinder is obsolete. The most inte- 
resting thing was Mr. Winton’s racing car, the 
“ Bullet,” the chosen representative of the 
American club in the international race. 
Fournier and Rabourdin were there on behalf 
of makers in their own country. 


Russet) 


ONE OF THE EXHIBITS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


The new Daimler car with removable canopy which has recently been built for the King 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Miss Ellen Terry as Manager. — Miss 
Ellen Terry starts management in April with 
a production of Ibsen’s romantic play, The 
Vikings, and her son, Mr. Gordon Craig, is 
going to produce it for her. Miss Terry is 
displaying remarkable enthusiasm in her 
venture, which takes her into regions which it 
has not often been her lot to traverse. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s Work.—Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s chance seems to have come at last. 
His theory of stage mounting, although he 
adjures the position of a doctrinaire, amounts 
practically to this, that mounting should be 
symbolic and not imitative. For instance, you 
can never get a canvas mountain to look like 
a real mountain. Why, then, throw money to 
the dogs by attempting a geographical im- 
possibility? Mr. Craig further believes in 
treating the scenery and the play as a unit. 
Too often the mounting is absolutely different 
from the play itself. It is designed by artists 
who are quite apart from the theatre, or who, 
at any rate, regard their work rather as an 
individual art than as a contribution to the 
scheme of the play. It need hardly be said 
that there are plays which would not come 
within the scope of Mr. Craig’s purpose. 
Indeed, there are plays which he would not 
dream of touching, but in the field of poetic 
drama there is a vast scope for him, and I 
believe that we shall have more poetic drama 


in the immediate future than we have had in 
the past. Mr. Craig will not act in Zhe 
Vikings himself. I need scarcely remind my 


Ellis & Walery 
THE WOOD» 


Miss Ida and 


“THE BABES IN 


At Broadway Theatre, New Cross. 
Miss Valli Valli 


readers, however, that he started his career as 
an actor. He is therefore absolutely familiar 
with every practical detail of the stage and 
does not come to the art of mounting plays 
from the study or the studio. 


The Success of ‘For Sword or Song.” 
—I am very glad to see that Mr. Legge’s play, 
For Sword or Song, is so successful that 
Wednesday matinées have been put on at the 
Shaftesbury. I cannot quite understand the 
position of some critics who have attacked the 
play. I do not think it is perfect by any 
means, but there is nothing of the charlatan 
about it. Mr. Legge had an idea in his head, 
and even although he has been unable to 
work it out definitely he has done something 
to get away from similar work. Asa matter 
of fact, he has been to my mind so successful 
that I cannot recall any other play, not an 
opera, in which music has been put to quite 
the same use as it is in the Shaftesbury pro- 
duction, where everybody concerned has had 
Miss Julia Neilson specially in view. 

Amateurs at Aldershot.—Mr. McCarthy’s 
whimsical jest, JZy Friend the Prince, has 
become a favourite item in the programme of 
amateur players. it was given the other 
night at the Officers’ Club at Aldershot by a 
company of distinguished amateurs, including 
Colonel Archdale, Captain A. H. Wood, and 
cthers whose names are detailed beneath. 


“MY FRIEND THE PRINCE” 


AS PLAYED AT THE OFFICERS’ 


' Gale & Polden 


CLUB, ALDERSHOT 


The figures, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Colonel H. Archdale, Captain R. E. Boulton, Mr. H. A. P. Littledale, Major the Hon. H. S. Davey, Colonel 
Waldron Kelly, Captain W. H. F. Kelly, the Hon. Mrs. Davey, Captain R. W. S. Stanton, Mr. F. F. G. Agg; front row—Captain A. H. Wood (as the prince), Mrs. 
Hugh Archdale, Captain W. E. J. Christie, Miss Dorothy Thorneycroft, Mr. E. H. Bayford, D.S.O., Miss Scott Napier 
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“A Princess of Kensington” at the Savoy Theatre. 


Bigraph Biograph 
THE LOVERS, BROOK GREEN (MR. EVETT) AND JOY JELLICOE (MISS LOUIE POUNDS) 


Brook Green, who is a volunteer and a clerk in the bank of Joy's father, is in love with Joy. They quarrel, of course, as the second picture indicates ; and, of course, 
they make it up when Brook proposes to become a soldier 


Biograph 


Biograph 
PUCK PLOTS WITH BUTTERFLY A STRANGE TRIO 
Mr. Passmore and Miss W. Hart-Dyke. Puck summons Butterfly to carry Miss Brandram as Nell Reddish, Mr. George Mudie, jun., as Old Ben, the 
out his behests fisherman, and Mr. Crompton as Mr. Reddish 
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“A Princess of Kensington” at the Savoy Theatre. 


Bassano Bassano 


AZURIEL, THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT, AND THE FAIRY PRINCESS JOY FLIRTS WITH THE TAR 


Mr. Ernest Torrence and Miss Constance Drever Miss Louie Pounds as Joy and Mr. H. A. Lytton as the sailor, William Jelf 


Bassano Bassano 


THE FAIRY INTERVENES THE POLICEMAN IN THE PARK 


Miss Pounds, Miss Drever, and Mr. Lytton Miss Pounds, Mr, Lytton, and Mr. Morand 


RHE AIRE Ere. 


Pantomime in Dublin—A Letter from 


Dustin, Wednesday. 
he pantomime at the Gaiety Theatre here 
is still playing to crowded houses, which 
is, I suppose, as reliable an indication of what 


Chancellor 


MR. PARKER AS THE ‘*‘WIDOW TWANKEY” 


popular opinion is concerning it as one could 
desire. And A/addin deserves its popularity, 
for if the cast includes no artiste of the first 
order the general level of the performers is 
well above mediocrity, so that really dull 
moments are comparatively rare. Certainly 
the youngsters derive a huge amount of enjoy- 
ment from A/addin, and it is worth any 
grown-up’s while to drop in to one of the 
Wednesday or Saturday matinées to hear the 
laughter of the children alone. It is a rare 
and refreshing experience to hear so many 
infant voices chorusing in undiluted merri- 
ment, and it is almost impossible to refrain 
from intruding one’s grown-up guffaw into the 
tide of silvern harmony that flows sparklingly 
from every quarter of the cosy theatre. Happy 
childhood ! 


he main lines of the great Arabian story 
are fairly well indicated if not strictly 
followed in the present pantomime, which, 
however, resembles most other productions of 
a similar nature in that the story is made to 
serve the purpose of a foundation or ground- 
work on which many cunning hands have 


erected an airy superstructure of fun that is 
more than occasionally of the frivolous order. 
Amongst the jokes are many old friends, 
greeted: with amazing cordiality by the 
younger members of the audience and almost 
“cut dead” by some of the elders, or at most 
given a patronising nod of recognition. To 
the wiseacres the local topical allusions, none 
too many, by the way, appealin a manner that 
is almost incomprehensible to those in the 
golden age. This, of course, makes the cra 
which all pantomime-makers have to get over 
as best they can—to please youth and age 
together—and the management of the Gaiety 
may be congratulated on having almost 
succeeded in doing the nearly impossible. 
[2 the part of the enterprising. hero, Miss 
Florence Allen plays with more dash 
than might be expected from so gracefully- 
made a little lady. One likes what there is 
of Miss Allen so well that one cannot help 
wishing there was just a little more, especially 
for the playing of a male character like 
Aladdin, but Miss Allen acts well and sings 
her few ballads prettily. A saucy fellow, 
indeed, is the hero of the lamp as portrayed 
by her who wins his way into the sacred 
presence of the Princess by downright push 
and cheek, recognising no sacrilege in the 
intrusion, and heeding not the possible conse- 
quence of losing his head less pleasantly than 
he had already lost his heart. At the entrance 
to the enchanted cave, where hangs the won- 
derful lamp whose magic still has power over 
the hearts of the young at least, Aladdin’s 
natural boldness seems to evaporate, and it 
is only after various inducements and en- 
couragements from the designing Abanazar 
that he is persuaded to step over the dread 
threshold. Aladdin cannot quite understand 
why Abanazar will not undertake the quest 
himself, and when he asks for a reason the 
amusing scoundrel tells him he would do so 
but for the fact that he was a born coward, an 
example of unaffected candour that one may 
not hope to encounter outside the realm of the 
Christmas comic muse. Anyhow, Aladdin 
overcomes his timidity and enters the en- 
chanted region, which he finds much less 
dreadful than the awe-inspiring dwellers on 
the threshold had led him to expect. Pre- 
sumably they were not disinterested individuals 
these dwellers. 


nside the cave Aladdin meets quite a host 
of airily-attired supernaturals who spare 
themselves no pains in the way of music and 
dancing to make the time pass pleasantly for 
him. He is generously offered a choice of 
numerous more or less useful gifts and selects 
that of love, which is revealed to him in a 
culminating tableau of exceptional beauty and 
brilliance. The whole series of scenes within 
the cave are really very beautiful and reflect 
the greatest credit on everyone concerned in 
their production. Indeed, the scenery of the 
pantomime all through, from the gloomy 
opening—* The Tombs, Egypt ”— 
to the brilliant chrysanthemum 
féte at the close, is as good as 
has been set on the Gaiety stage 
for many years, and it is enough 
to say that the varied costumes 
and ballets are in harmonious 
keeping with their surroundings. 
The pantomime is in two parts, 
the first consisting of six and the 
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the Irish Capital. 


second of five scenes. The entry of the 
Princess En-chant-ing in the second scene 
—a street in Chang Li Hang—is made 
the occasion of a brilliant pageant in which 
the advent of the glittering curtained palan- 
quin bearing the beautiful Princess -is 
heralded by fanfares of golden ‘trumpets. 
Miss Rhoda Windrum as the Princess sings 
some sweet ditties and makes a pretty and 
gracious princess. 


highly important personage in the panto- 
mime is Aladdin’s mother, the Widow 
Twankey, “a respectable married widow ” as 
she describes herself. Mr, Harry Parker 
plays the part with a good deal of quiet fun, 
Mr. J. T. Macmillan plays the Emperor and 
takes an equal share with Mr. Parker in keep- 
ing the audience in good humour. Another 
excellent artiste is Miss Amy Height, who 
makes the part of Cheekie one of the most 
amusing and prominent in the pantomime, 
while the whistling of Mr. Arthur Slater has 
set the small boys of the city crazy with envy. 
The topical songs, ‘‘She reads the Dublin 
Papers Every Day” and “Dooley,” have 
caught on wonderfully. The number of 
encore verses seems inexhaustible. S. 
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Miss Windrum as “Princess En-chant-ing” at Dublin. 
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“DICK WHITTINGTON” AT THE HIPPODROME. 


ffana Hana 


DICK AND HIS SWEETHEART DICK AND HIS CAT 


Miss Ruth Lytton and Miss Fanny Dango (who is a sister of Miss Letty Lind) Miss Ruth Lytton and Mr. Fred Farren, jun. 


Hana 


MR. SETON AS THE INNKEEPER MISS GIRDLESTONE AS THE SULTAN MARCELLINE AS “SILLY BILLY” 
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A NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE COMPETITION. 


n accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers we have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 
double harness with our Acrostic for the future. The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 

in all will be offered, four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 
in addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. By 
this latter competition we hope to keep alive that keen interest in books which our last Monogram Competition 


undoubtedly furthered. The prizes will be as follows :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. 
SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by 


Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Mr. Maurice 


FRED PEGRAM. 


FOURTH PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES—Framed Drawings by 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Mr. Percy F. S. 


Competitors ate not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 


“ The 


onogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” 2 ; 
The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their n 
sheet of paper containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. i { 
circulation is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we dare not again 


home competitors waiting so long. This competition began on January J4, Back numbers can always be obtained from the bo 


newsagents, or the Publisher, Great New Street, E.C. 


O\_a) 


co, 


ap 


NS 


We cannot wait for competitors from abroad. 


Solutions will be received any day between March 4 and March 14 inclusive. 


ames and addresses legibly on the 
When our colonial 
keep our 
okstalls, the 


NO. 5.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN PROSE BOOK IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and $2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ov the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the seventh 
acrostic (dated February 11) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
February 23. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Sixth Series) 


Te Bw Sees 
2 EPITAPH 
BUC ACE RGA. 
Tp KacRsUs Gabor 
Peat enh See DEUS 


1. ‘*Good Queen Bess." 

2. ‘Epigraph '’ does not mean the ‘writing on the 
tomb.” 

3. ‘Clarissa’ and ‘‘Clarentia’’ are accepted. The 
reference is to the Duke of Clarence who was drowned in 
a butt of malmsey wine. 

5. “ Yap’’ is accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from— 
Alea, Aronaban, Abul, Aar, Argemone, Astar, Afflo, Asino, 
Ayacanora, Agloomy, Agnon, Amsi, Antonio, Atronto, 
Antoo, Aston, Arosa, Alstrumeria, Amy, Anderada, Aaron, 
Aenea, Atcho, Arshan, Auntie, Astwood, Amabelle, 
Aredane, Arpa, Ago, Abraham, Axminster, Anson, Ash- 
bury, Afric, Ashburt, Aspiring, Almeria, Ave, Aswood, 
Asgard, Arcifer, Amman, Aspidistra, Astrachan, Arnim, 


Attmar, Atkins, Aylwards, Atta, Buldoo, Bonito, Balgolf, 
Boveen, Bleue, Bedrock, Bruno, Bulbul, Bigwood, 
Belle, Barnby, Beauty, Beppo, Bentrovato, Blindgift, 
Bohn, Booboo, Biscuit, Bonze, Belle-dame, Buffo, 
Barum, Bunnieribbit, Boonga, Burfran, Blackie, Boodle, 
Bijli, Burman, Benbow, Backhander, Bibury, Bol, 
Cabbalo, Carp, Carbon, Candid, Cambria, Chromatic, 
Cheers, Carissima, Chunar, Chippie, Cheshire-cat, 
Calero, Cudwall, Comewith, Cherry-cheeks, Cornuto, 
Chloe, Chippendale, Coffi, Codfish, Cattegat, Charter- 
party, Cervin, Cuthbert, Cutwater, Carinthia, Chinka, 
Canteen, Cetege, Cass, Carine, Cando, Chiria, Clan- 
chattan, Cicero, Chums, Craig-y-nos, Cassandra, Coco, 
Chin-chin, Daddy, Dearest, Derrick, Dontgo, Deva, 
Dogsville, Deborah, Dunwood, Dankworks, Dawker, 
Dodie, Dingo, Donnybrook, Durbar, Darnel, Drummer, 
Draytob, Darkie, Darvel, Dugli, Decem, Davoria, 
Dobbin, Dusky, Dorridge, Derfla, Dewankhas, Druid, 
Dolittle, Dobyn, Doodles, Effie-dear, Eedod, Elbouz, 
Eridge-owls, Eitnua, Eilia, Eggson, Eden, Einuk, Eitel, 
Eduam, Ellice, Eblow, Edina, Elbury, Ellart, Etceteras, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Sixth Series) 


Our oldest colony, where ancient foes 
Unite to make their country rich and great. 
Would that in time by methods such as those 
Our last possession shall attain this state. 


. Ohnorthern country, labelled “‘ stern "' and “‘ wild,” 
‘“‘ Meet nurse ’’ for sporting or ‘‘ poetic child.” 

. A sea which at the back of Crimea plays 
(Some maps will spell it inconvenient ways). 

. Familiar title for a dark-skinned race, 
Also musician with a lamp-blacked face. 

. He had some dealings with some two score thieves. 
I don’t want all of his name, if you please. 


. Surname of her who drove the English out 


Of France. Th’ apostrophe’s somewhat in doubt. 
. Preferred the golden apples to the pace, 
And so her lover won her and the race. 
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Eaglehawk, Elioul, Epsom, Evergreen, Emigrant, Eitak, 


Essandun, Earlsfield, Ellhay, Elma, Einna, Fortiter, 
Foombe, Figgs, Flosager, Florentia-bee, Fascombe, 
Farmer, Ferret, Fussie, Fiddle, Feldohr, Florodora, 
Florence, Fetlock, Fuzz-chat, Flutter, Flossie, Grig, 


Golden-girl, Gem, Greyeyes, Golo, Guftim, Gipsy, Grey- 
man, Greeneyes, Gopher, Glevum, Giengol, Glenmark 
Griffin, Gertrude, Garna, Guess-aright, Gogo, Glen- 
garry, Grappler, Gallagher, Guido, Hovite, Herts, 
Haxor, Hyffu, Haytor, Hairy-wonder, Hanid, Heath, 
Hascombe, Halfoh, Hopeful, Haiya, Heckle, Hyenna, 
Hastings, Inverlodden, Intombi, Ivy, Iolanthe, Ivry, 
Irene, Ignota, J.N.F., Jacey, Juliet, Jap, Jumbo, Jack- 
jill, Jinko, Jimson, jako, Jiguel, Keys, Kenric, Kooc, 
Kascoo, Khyum, Kaube, Kilton, Ko, Katharaie, Leets, 
Libys, Leep, Livery, Lisa, Lud, Leafrule, Lucifer, 
Loftus, Local-demon, Lav, Lutobs, Leirum, Lydie, 
Lyreb, Max, Mars, Mascotte, Monachus, Mazzer, Micat, 
Maxwell, Magunota, Mamouna, Mourino, Maimie, Mia, 
Manxman, Mina-mie, Major, Minorca, Mummer, Margot, 
Marand, Martha-nobody, Mabel, Marston, Mysoof, 
Magico, Mignot, Mab-queen, Milton, Misbith, Nutcombe, 
Nice, Nibs, Noreen, Nick, Nedals, Nourse, Norman- 
haugh, Nodrog, Nimble, Nogitdand, Norna, Novice, 
Nicola, Novara, Nirite, Ovinus, Ouard, Otway, Orb, 
Ownie-one, Oubit, Owen, Ogowe, Park, Perhaps, 
Penetrator, Pnina, Pingpong, Pongkyle, Paris, 
Porcupine, Polla, Petrarch, Proby, Prospero, Paddy, 
Quiz, Querco, Quimper, Rukta, Ramoyle, Rap, Reel, 
Rake, Redlamp, Ryde, Rover, Rockaway, Roma, Roy, 
Ronpu, Ronin, Rita, Raff, Saki, Scribbler, Sandhurst, 
Shamrock, Sec, Sognai, Sirrom, Sturford, Saxe, Sea- 
shore, Silhouette, St. Quentin, Sea-star, She, Sankey, 
Sweet-briar, Square, Safie, Schvudze, Sunny-Jim, Sweet- 
bells, Sarnia, Simplon, Soso, Tween, Tottie, Tina, 
Topper, Toonie, Two-cuckoos, Tucubar, Taffy, Tamlane, 
Troloss, Ternie, Tiptilted, Tussock, Tincan, Truth, 
Tublin, Toman, Tamar, Telstane, Tinker, Teignmouth, 
Talki, Tobias-John, Trottiwee, Usher, Umkuzi, Unicorn, 
Ulysses, Undaunted, Uncle-stout, Ubique, Vectis, Valen- 
tine, Volo, Victor, Vinna, Val, Winifred, Waherne, Wyst, 
Wybith, Wynell, We-two, Workitout, Westwater, Wheeze, 
Wyvern, Xecx, Yma, Ydod, Ypres, Yellow, Yoko, 
Zenobia, Zazel, Zuar, Zug, Zingari, Zuan. 


Orb"? put no name, address, or pseudonym on his 
answers to Nos. 1 and 2, but his difficult writing corre- 
sponds. These answers are credited, but for the future 
if he does not write pseudonyn, name, and address legibly 
his answers will not be accepted. 

No answer to No. 2 was received from ‘Ivy "’ or 
“ Dogsville.’_‘‘ Pongkyle'’ put merely ““ N——i"’ for the 
third light of No. 2. The Acrostic Editor regrets that it is 
impossible to credit ‘‘ Bonito’’ with an answer which he 
himself says was not sent in. 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


Gese conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TATLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘Monarch’ Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TarLter by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘* The Sphere.” Publisher, Great New Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” Fovencans, 


N.B.—We find that portraits of Miss Janet Achurch and Lord Galloway, who weve meant to be vepresented by pictures Nos. I. 
and XX., have not been published in Tue TaTLer. It has, therefore, been decided that these pictures shall not be counted in the 
decision. Some competitors have pointed out that in our issue of December 24 picture LII. was indecipherable in some copies of 
our paper. On examining the copies in question we find this to have been the case. Consequently, we think it only faiy to state 
that the illegible words were ‘* 20 cwt.” 


4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
of solutions as they please, but each set must 
be accompanied by twenty coupons. 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 
those who find the solutions of the greatest 
number of pictures. In the event of more 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes ate to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answets, 
which will be received any time between 


February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” “ Lady,” “ Sir,” “ Captain,” “e Mr.,”’ 
“Wits.” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, t.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, THe sclGHen sy chit Hare (Jon bai) Js their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions, Devonshire. 


‘S 


A 


AS 


LXXXVI. LXXXVII. LXXXVIII. LXXXIX. XC, 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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JOTTINGS OF A 


he city of Cork having enjoyed the 
most successful exhibition last year 

has decided to repeat the experiment, an 
thing, I think, with 
regard to exhibitions. The new exhibi- 
tion is, however, to be called the 
“Greater” Cork Exhibition. We know 
that Mr. Horace Plunkett, the head of 
the Board of Agriculture for Ireland, 
declined to put the forces of his Board to 
work a second time on behalf of the 
Cork Exhibition as he thought it would 
The 
committee, however, have persisted in 


unprecedented 


not be fair to the rest of Ireland. 


their determination to have an exhibition, 
and they have secured the services of a 
namesake of Mr. Horace Plunkett, who 
is not, however, in any way related to 
Count 
Plunkett—he is a count of the Papal 
Court—is a very popular man throughout 
Ireland, and he will undoubtedly make 
a very capable secretary to the Greater 
Cork Exhibition. He is the author of a 
book on Sandro Botticelli, and has for 
twenty years or more taken an ardent 
in the progress of technical 
education in Ireland. He is the ideal 
man _ for 


him—I mean Count Plunkett. 


interest 


the secretarial post and is 
certain to make the Greater Cork Exhibi- 
The south of Ireland is 
certain to be more and more a “ happy 
hunting ground” for English tourists in 
the future, and a visit to the Cork 
Exhibition offers many a busy London 
man an excuse for seeing some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world. 


tion a success. 


Christmas 
Among other attractions are some very striking 


he Buluwayo Chronicle sends me a gorgeous 
number. 
illustrations of the hill fortress of Zimbabwe; the accompanying 
article is written by Mr. R. N. Hall, who is an acknowledged autho- 
rity on the subject. Mr. Hall’s description of an old-world civilisa- 
tion in that portion of Africa makes excellent reading, and, indeed, 
the Christmas number of the Buluwayo Chronicle fills me with 
immense respect for the enterprise of its editor and proprietors. 


t is curious that, according to the 7%es, there should have been 
obscurity about the origin of M. de Blowitz ; indeed, the great 
journal for which he did such admirable work seems only to know 
that he was born about the year 1825 in Blovski in Bohemia. 
M. de Blowitz was a French citizen from 1870 onwards, and his 
name was Henri Georges Stéphane Adolphe Opper ; that is to say, he 
was an Austrian Jew, and the surname of de Blowitz was undoubt- 
edly assumed by him in honour of the place of his origin, Blovski. 


he Z%ses further says that he was brought up on his father’s 
= property, whereas the father’s property probably only existed in 
the ornate imagination of his son after he had “ marched to success.” 
Adolphe Opper was floating about France giving lessons in German 
in the fifties and sixties. There are, by the way, numbers of Jews 
in England who make humorous efforts to disguise their Hebrew 
origin, thereby gaining respect neither from their own coreligionists 
nor from the Gentile, who has long ceased in this country to count 
it as any dishonour that a man should bea Jew. M. de Blowitz’s 
Jewish origin was, however, unmistakable. 


COUNT PLUNKETT 
The secretary to the Cork Exhibition for 1903 
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RAE TALE Bk 


JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


was very much struck by his complex 
personality when in the company of 

a large party of French journalists and 
one English friend, Mr. Max Pemtertor, 
I went to Bosnia and Herzegovina a few 
years back. M. de Blowitz was un- 
He had 


shrewd 


deniably the centre of interest. 
wide knowledge and was 
Moreover, his quaint observa- 
tions in broken English were a perpetual 


a 
observer. 


joy to us. 


t was suggested the other day that a 
number of literary men should be 
invited to a banquet where the guest- 
that 
man of letters to 


in-chief was of an importance 
might tempt any 
abandon the primitive 
dinner of herbs, in which his class most 
rejoices. But of the men suggested not 
a few live remote from London. Mr. 
Gissing, for example, has his home in 
Mr, Maarten 
Holland, Mr. Marion Crawford in Italy, 
Mr. W. E. Norris lives at Torquay, 
Mr. Clark Russell at Bath, Mr. ‘ Mark 
Rutherferd” at Hastings, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy at Dorchester, Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man at Ruthin; and, indeed, the authors 
who live in London are but few. 


Not many of them can emulate Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who has fled from the 
fogs of England to the south of Europe 
for a whole month. Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, by the way, whose novel, Zhe 
Four Feathers, has somuch charmed us 
all, is at Tangier and hopes to get up to 


simplicity, the 


France, Maartens_ in 


ournalists are less fortunate as a rule. 


Chancellor 


Fez. He is not unacquainted with that country, for you may remember 
part of the plot of that delightful story, M/éranda of the Balcony, 
was worked out there. 


regret very much to note the death of Mr. Julian Ralph, who 
earned during his sojourn in England the goodwill of a large 
number of journalists. The last time I saw Mr. Ralph, however, | 
expressed regret that he had got into journalism and left the paths of 
literature. 1 spoke of the pleasure one or two of his books had given 
me, and the charm of some of his short stories in Harfer’s Magazine. 
He expressed his own deep regret that he had not stuck to literature, 
but the prizes of journalism that had been offered to him had 
been too substantial for him to resist. 


et those who want to enhance the value of the books they buy by 

what is called “grangerising” or “extra-illustrating” read 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward’s capital little sixpenny pamphlet in what is 

called the “ Useful Arts Series.” Mr. Ward, who has long been known 

as an accomplished journalist and writer, gives some very practical 
hints on the various methods of extra-illustrating one’s books. 


t one time it seemed as if Paternoster Row were to lose its 
vitality as a publishing centre. 
distinguished firms as Longmans, Nelsons, Hodder and Stoughton, 
and Chambers have continued to flourish there through all vicissi- 
On the other hand, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode’s Bible Warehouse is, I see, to be transferred 


Although such ancient and 


tudes a number of firms have moved westward. 


to 33, Paternoster Row, in April, the large Bible trade of Thomas 
Nelson and Sons being incorporated with it. 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


The Winning Game.—The Blackheath v. 
Cardiff match might well have served as an 
object lesson to those antiquarians who hold 
that in Rugby football the old. English style 
is more effective than the new-fangled Welsh 
methods. Blackheath more than any first- 
class English club may be said to have 
retained the methods which were in vogue 
throughout the eighties, while Cardiff repre- 
sents the best development of Welsh strategy. 
In the match at Cardiff the forwards were 
well matched, and : 
neither pack was able 
to overrun the other. 
The Blackheath 
halves and three- 
quarters. were fast 
and. resolute, and 
individually Scrim- 
shire was probably 
the best back on the 
field. Yet, what was 
the result ? The 
combination, the 
science, or the slim- 
ness as Mr. Hamish 
Stuart would _ pro- 
bably term it, of the 
Welshmen were 
sufficient to give 
Cardiff a victory by 
fifteen points. 


Truism or Para- 


dox?—This lesson 
has now been rubbed 
in so continuously 


and persistently for 
the last half-dozen 
years that it ought 
to have become a truism. One, however, 
has only to read some of the letters that 
have appeared in the press recently to learn 
that so far from being a truism a defence 
of combination vy. individualism is still re- 
garded as a paradox. In Association football 
the severest opponents of modern tactics 
never dream of extolling the superiority of the 
kick-and-rush game over combined play, and 
how Rugby players can persuade themselves 
that games can be won in the year 1903 by 
the same tactics that proved successful fifteen 
years ago passes the wit of man to understand. 


4 wickets 
BOWLER @ 
4 LAST MAN 


Il 


CRICKET IN 


The score at lunch-time. 


P, L. Hollins (Cambridge) 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CAPTAINS 


BOWLER 


INDIA—AUTHENTICS V. HINDUS 


F. H. Hollins, who scored 130 not out, is at 
the left of the scoring board; C. Headlam is at the right 


Sports, 


Winning Chances. — At the time of 
writing the match between Scotland and 
Wales has not been played, but the result of 
that game cannot alter facts. Nobody, I sup- 
pose, believes that Wales will always send 
out fifteens more powerful than those of the 
other three countries. Ireland may again pro- 


duce a set of forwards equal to the magni- 
ficent scrummagers of 1894, and Scotland 
will sooner or later be represented by worthy 
successors of that wonderful all-round fifteen 


Stearn 


which carried everything before it in r1got. 
When this happens the history of 1894 and 
Igor will probably be repeated, because two 
such teams as the Scots fifteen of two years 
ago and the Irish fifteen of 1894 do not asa 
rule coexist. All the defenders of the Welsh 
system contend is that ceterts paribus the 
Welsh system offers greater chances of victory. 


The Corinthians v. the Army.—It was 
quite like old times to see the Corinthians 
doing battle with the Army. Football has 
never been a particularly strong point with 
service men, and in the 
many matches that have 
taken place between the 
Corinthians and_ the 
Army the soldiers have 
always fared badly. 
The match last Saturday 
week at Queen’s Club 
-was no exception to the 
rule, although the 
Corinthians were not too 
strongly represented. In 
spite, however, of their 
defeat by 6 goals to 1 
the Army had not by 
any means so much the 
worst of the game as 
might be gathered from 
the score, and consider- 
ing that the team had 
never played together 
before their play was 
quite creditable. 


Copyright of * The Tatler” 
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H_ J. Wyld (Oxford) 
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and Pastimes. 


A Change of Goalkeepers.—As a matter 
of fact, with an exchange of goalkeepers I am 
not at all sure that the result might not have 
been a draw. Nolan-Whelan was in brilliant 
form and saved his side time after time, while 
the soldiers’ goalkeeper let through at least. 
four shots which should have been stopped. 
As a rule the goalkeeping is the strongest 
point in military football, but perhaps all the: 
Reillys and Menhams have joined civilian 
teams. The Corinthians have always been 
remarkably lucky in 
the matter of their 
goalkeepers. W. R. 
Moon, L. H. Gay, 
G. B. Raikes, and 
Campbell form a 
series of ‘“ keepers” 
that no other club- 
can boast of. 


England v. Ire- 
land.—Probably the 
selection committee 
were well advised in 
the choice of the 
team to meet Ireland 
next Saturday. After 
the disaster at Swan- 
sea it: was expected 
in some quarters that 
something like a clean 
sweep would have 
been made of the 
players who wore the 
rose with so _ little 
credit in the first in- 
ternational match cf 
the season. But the 
selection committee 
are not an audacious body, and it would have 
been an uncommonly daring stroke of policy 
to have dispensed with the services of many 
of those who were included in the fifteen 
against Wales, and such a step could only 
have been justified by the most brilliant 
success. In any case it by no means follows. 
that the tactics which proved so unavailing 
against the Welshmen will not prevail against 
Ireland. Irish teams of late years have 
undoubtedly improved in back play, but the 
backbone of every Irish fifteen is still their 
forward line. If the English forwards can: 
only hold in check the boisterous impetuosity 
of the Irish pack the lack of combination 
among the backs need not necessarily make: 
for defeat. 


Gillman 


*. Five Newcomers.—Five alterations have 
been made from the side which so signally 
failed to distinguish itself at Swansea. A. H. 
Brettargh, who takes Spooner’s place in the 
centre, is certainly a more experienced player,. 
while Forrest is more reliable than Miles, and 
is, moreover, much more likely to take 
advantage of unexpected chances than the 
Leicester man. ‘The three new forwards are 
Hill, Heppel, and Williams, who come into- 
the team vice Hobbs, Bradley, and Duthie. 
Hill hails from the Royal Naval College, 
and Heppel and Williams are, of course, two 
well-known Devonians. Hill and Heppel 
have played pretty regularly for Blackheath 
this season, andthe former is generally 
regarded as the most hard-working forward in. 
the club pack. 
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Too Much Loyalty.—Two players have 
been omitted who possibly had some claims to 
a place, viz., Eberle and Matters. Eberle 
was the most brilliant player on the ground in 
the match between Oxford and Richmond, 
and has, moreover, played consistently well all 
through the season, but the claims that have 
been advanced by some writers in the press 
for Raphael can hardly be taken seriously. 
Raphael is probably the luckiest footballer who 
ever donned an international cap. Last season, 
on the strength apparently of a couple of good 
performances for Oxford, the powers-that-be 
became infatuated with him, and the Rugby 
Union authorities, as we all know, are the last 
men in the world to drop a player they have 
once taken up, and it was to this mistaken 
notion of loyalty that Raphael owed his place 
in England’s three international matches last 
year. As a matter of fact, except to the 
selection committee, Raphael never appeared 
as anything else than a useful player who 
in a moderate year might reasonably expect 
his blue. 


H. T. GAMLIN 


England's full-back in the match against Ireland 
to be played on February 14 


Over-zealous Friends.—During the 
present season Raphael, partly no doubt 
owing to injuries, has lost a great deal of such 
skill as he possessed last year, and his play 
both in the ’varsity match and for North v. 
South at Blackheath was not of a kind 
calculated to raise hopes that he would 
break up the combination of Welsh backs or 
put any barrier in the way of a resolute set of 
Irish forwards. Raphael is still young, and as 
he is a most enthusiastic athlete he may 
before his football career is finished succeed 
in gaining a place on his merits in an Eng- 
lish international fifteen, but at present it is a 
most mistaken kindness to suggest his inclu- 
sion in a match where he is most unlikely to 
bring glory either on himself or his side. 


Mistaken Zeal.—C. J. Burnup was a vic- 
tim of mistaken zeal under somewhat similar 
circumstances in 1896. In that particular 
year Burnup was a brilliant outside left but 
lacked the experience required in an inter- 
national match, and although he displayed 
most magnificent pluck against the roughing 
tactics of a heavy Scots back in the game at 
Glasgow he was not of the same assistance to 
his side as he would have been a couple of 
years later. His omission in subsequent 
international matches was the penalty he had 
to pay for the mistaken policy of an over- 
zealous friend in urging his claim at a time 
when his powers were not fully matured. In 


1897 and 1898 Burnup fully deserved a place 
on the wing in the England v. Scotland 
matches, but unluckily for him the majority 
of the selection committee had not seen him 
play in those years, and recollecting only his 
comparative failure in the 1896 match opposed 
his inclusion in England’s eleven. Many 
good judges were of opinion that had Burnup 
and Alexander formed England’s left wing at 
the Crystal Palace in 1897 Scotland would 
not have won by two goals to one. 


England’s Centre-forward.—Though three 
years older than “ G. O.” in getting his inter- 
national cap Vivian Woodward gives every 
promise of filling “G. O.’s” place as centre- 
forward, and with credit. He was certainly 
one of the few successes of the recent match 
between North and South, and as he has all the 
attributes of a first-class centre his future will 
be watched with great interest. Circumstances 
might have made him Surrey, as his family 
lived and still live in a house overlooking 
the Surrey cricket ground, and he was 
educated at the Oval school, just outside the 
Vauxhall entrance. As it was he learned his 
football at Clacton, and until quite recently, 
when he joined Tottenham Hotspur, was 
identified with Essex football. With any- 
thing like a chance he would make a good 
cricketer as well. It was mainly his stubborn 
resistance when things were going against 
his side that gave the second eleven of Essex 
a very credi‘able victory at the Oval last year, 
when Surrey’s second seemed likely to spoil 
their unbeaten record. With all the judgment 
as well as the nerve of a veteran his batting 
on a bowler’s wicket was as good an innings 
as one could wish to see. 


All-conquering Authentics.—The success 
of the Authentics’ tour must, I imagine, have 
surpassed even the liveliest expectations of 
the excellent sportsmen who organised it. 
After defeating the Gentlemen of India at 
Delhi the ’Tics trekked to Peshawur, where 
they made mincemeat of the fairly strong 
eleven that met them. The Authentics made 
the gigantic score of 696, which included 203 
from Simpson-Hayward, 120 from Hollins, 
and a few such insignificant items as 72 and 
65 from Hornby and Raphael respectiveiy. 
The men of Peshawur did not do too badly, 
and Captain Neale’s 124 not out in the second 
innings was a capital performance. Simpson- 
Hayward’s score in this match is the biggest 
made during the Authentics’ tour, but it is not 
a record for India, where innings of 200 and 
upwards, if not exactly common, have fre- 
quently been played. At the head of the list 


Vv. J. WOODWARD 


The brilliant young centre-forward who is 
representing England for the first time 
against Ireland at Wolverhampton 
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of big scorers in India stands Ranji with 257 ; 
E. H. D. Sewell of Essex in his soldier days 
played an innings of 246, while Captain 
Wynyard, W. S. Gosling, Captain Greig, and 
Major Poore have all made scores of 200. 
The record for the aggregate in any one match 
in India stands to the credit of A. D. Wilkins, 
who in a match, North v. South of Bom- 
bay, scored 81 and 218 as far back as 1886. 
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B. OUGHTRED 


The captain of the English fifteen in the inter- 
national football match against Ireland on 
St. Valentine’s day 


A Gentleman and a Sportsman.—lf the 
rumour is true that the new Plymouth profes- 
sional club has secured John Devey, the old 
Aston Villa man, as manager the club is to 
be congratulated. During his active career 
as a first-class footballer, which extended over 
a period of more than ten years, Devey always 
played as a gentleman and a sportsman, and 
if all professionals were like him one would 
hear less of penalty kicks and other penal 
regulations. He is exactly the type of man 
to give tone to a team, and if the Plymouth 
club is not a success it will certainly not be 
Devey’s fault. 


The Billiard Championship.—Although a 
preliminary match between Dawson and either 
Harverson or Bateman would undoubtedly 
have added a zest to the championship, it is 
difficult to see how the association could have 
done otherwise than refuse Bateman’s and 
Harverson’s challenge. Dawson has a long 
list of engagements to fulfil, and it would 
hardly be fair to require him to break these 
engagements to play Bateman or Harverson, 
neither of whom stands a 50 to_1 chance 
of defeating him. At the same time it detracts 
both from the value and interest of the 
championship that the candidates should 
practically be limited to two men. Thirty 
years ago championship matches were 
common enough, and with Joseph Bennett, 
John Roberts, and Cook all about equal 
challenges were frequent and many. The 
sporting side of billiards would certainly 
benefit at present if the championship, instead 
of being practically the monopoly of two men, 
were to be competed for by half-a-dozen, 
and there seems no obvious reason why both 
Mitchell and Diggle should allow Dawson 
and Stevenson a walk over. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


Lord Rothschild’s Staghounds.—Stag-hunting is, of course, the 
earliest form of chase. It was considered in days gone by the 
most “princely and royal chase of all chases,” and the stag 
it-elf of all beasts “the goodliest, stateliest, and most manly.” 
Nowadays the fox holds the first place, and there are only nineteen 
packs of hounds in England devoted exclusively to stag-hunting 


LORD ROTHSCHILD’S STAGHOUNDS GOING TO THE MEET 


The figures in front are Lady Edith Villiers and Mrs. Leopold Rothschild. 
The figure behind is Lady Sybil Primrose 


Among these Lord Rothschild’s pack holds a place only second to 
that most famous of English stag-hunting packs, the Devon and 
Somerset. Lord Rothschild’s hounds hunt over the Vale of Ayles- 
bury, immortalised in song by Whyte Melville and many other 
wiiters as the “Garden of Eden” for the Londoner on account of 
the ease with which it can be reached from the metropolis. The 
vale is also common ground with the Whaddon Chase and Bicester 
foxhounds. It is a grand hunting country with its rich pastures, 
numerous brooks, and sporting fences. The vale calls for all the 
best essentials in a hunter. He must gallop, he must jump, and he 
must stay. 


The Red Deer of Exmoor.—Nowhere can the sport of hunting 
the wild deer be enjoyed in the same perfection as it is on Exm: or, 
The practice on the Exmoors is to begin stag-hunting in the second 
week in August and to finish in the first week of October. Hind- 
hunting starts at the end of October and continues when weather 
permits until April. The wear and tear to a pack of hounds hunting 
on the Exmoors is tremendous as the distances to and from 
the meet are very long and the ground is very hard. 


A Versatile M.F.H.—The Earl of Harrington, master of 
the pack which bears his name in South Notts, who met with 
a rather severe accident in the hunting field recently, is a man 
of many parts. He is a splendid horseman and is also a 
distinguished politician, diplomatist, and soldier. As a polo 
player he has few equals, and he edited the first volume of 
The Polo Pony Stud Book. He is as fond of the sea as he 
is of hunting and is a practical yachtsman, while some years 
azo he started a fruiterer’s shop in the West-end of London 
fo: the sale of the produce of the gardens and orchards of 
Elvaston. A great feature of the grounds at Elvaston are 
its yew trees, which are cut into all sorts of fantastic shapes 
10 represent crowns, peacocks, and all kinds of wild fowl. 
Most of these yews were planted by the 4th Earl of Harring- 
ton, who after marrying Miss Foote, the actress, settled down 
as a country gentleman at Elvaston and devoted his whole 
attention to the estate. 


West Surrey Staghounds.—Mr. A. V. Curnick, who has pre- 
sided over the destinies of the West Surrey Staghounds since 1899, 
has unfortunately finally decided to resign his position. Ata meet- 
ing of the members of the hunt at Epsom his decision was received 
with great regret, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded him for 
his services during the past four seasons. 


A Jump for Liberty.—Some little time ago a bagged fox from the 
Quorn country was brought into Loughborough and deposited with 
a member of the hunt, who housed him for the night in a secure but 
roomy stable. Next morning, however, he was missing, and it was 
discovered that he had escaped by breaking through a small glass 
window near the roof. Later on he was found in a neighbouring 
paddock, and with the aid of a few terriers was secured and subse- 
quently provided the hunt with a capital run. 


Tame Foxes.—A contemporary has been recalling some 
inte-esting anecdotes of tame foxes. Some years ago Captain 
Bowen Davies, M.F.H., kept a fox at his kennels for some months. 
On humanitarian principles he liberated it one summer, but soon 
repented of his folly for it raided his fancy poultry as no wid fox 
had ever done before. Indignant at such ingratitude the M.F.H. 
took a few couples to a certain covert where he expected to find 
the renegade fox, and soon had them cn his line in full cry. 
Suddenly, however, their {music ceased. Captain Davies, who was 
following on feot, felt sure that they had finished off the sport. But 
no; he met his hounds leisurely returning to him, and in their 
midst was the fox jauntily whisking his brush and appearing to be on 
the best of terms with them. There is the legend of the tame fox 
which used to come to the rescue of a pack of a former Duke of 
Buccleuch. It was the custom of that fox to provide a good 
gallop of forty minutes and then to sit down and wait for his 
pursuers, with whom he would afterwards jog soberly back to the 
kennels. 


Coming Changes.— Death has been very busy in the ranks of 
hunting men in the past year. The impending resignation of several 
well-known masters is also announced. In some cases this is due 
to a falling off in subscriptions, which throws an unfair burden on 
the master, and in other cases it is caused by too great pressure of 
work or want of enthusiasm in the followers. The Southdown is to 
lose the services of Mr. C. Brand, who has held the mastership since 
1881 and for several seasons acted as bis own huntsman. Mr. 
Algernon Rushout of Bourton House, Moreton-in-the- Marsh, resigns 
the mastership of the Cotswold at the end of the present season. The 
Cotswold dates from 1845, and the master is guaranteed by followers 
of the hunt a sum of £2,000 a year for three days a week. The 
Teme Valley Hounds, so successfully started by Mr. T. A. Lote nine 
years ago, have been abandoned owing to a lack of funds and the 
loss of a part of the country previously lent by the Radnorshire and - 
West Herefordshire. The pack has been sold to Captain Peter 
Ormerod of Wyresdale Park, Lancashire. Last season’s record for 
two days a week was nineteen and a half brace of foxes killed and 
only one blank day. The Atherstone Hounds are probably to lose 
Mr. Gerald Hardy, who became master seven years ago. Among 
harriers Mr. C. M. Kemp is resigning at the end of the season the 
mastership of the Foxbush Harriers, a private pack which he took 
over in 1883 and hunted at his own expense. 
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Colours and Millinery.—Riviera costumes 
are still the primary consideration at the 
present moment, and amongst the blacks and 
whites that are to be seen on the céte 
@azur there are not a few vivid red and 
blue cloth gowns. These “strong” definite 
‘shades seem — except as regards the old- 
world faded hues which are employed for the 
Louis gowns—to be for the moment just as 
popular for walking attire as the pale colours 
which we have 
been promised for 
ithe later spring 
months. They are 
worn with stoles of 
various descriptions 


but are trimmed 
very uniformly, 
narrow braid, 
tassels, or fringe 
‘being most  fre- 


quently chosen. 
Riviera hats and 
toques are still on 
the same lines as 
those we have been 
wearing all the 
winter, the newest 
form of trimming 
being a wreath of 
bébé tips curling 
over the edge of 
the brim, while the 
large black or white 
—or more effective 
still, the grey— 
ostrich feathers 
sweeping away to 
the back of the hat 
and falling a little 
over the hair 
represent another 
alternative. In 
-other cases a huge 
scarf of black 
‘Chantilly, knotted 
at intervals, ‘draped 
round the crown 
or on the edge of 
the brim, and 
caught behind with 
a couple of jade 


ccabochons or an 

immense cameo, is 

quite — sufficient 

‘decoration for the oF apricot louisine 
plateau which is _ paillettée white Chantilly. 


worn in conjunction 
with the casino 
‘dress ofa sufficiently 
ornate description. Flowers are used a great 
‘deal, too, in the smart millinerial creations of 
the moment, and if there be any “ speciality ” in 
the realm of floral decoration up to date it is still 
the rose, the orchid, or the gardenia. For the 
smaller toques and hats, ospreys in a number 
of fanciful and fairylike designs and caught 
with jet or jewelled cabochons are paramount ; 
but, as usual, there is a certain laxity regard- 
ing millinery schemes, which is the wise course 


trimmed with 
Hat of black 
velvet and lace 


Zama} 


eo 


Madame La Mode has elected of late to 
follow, and which leaves that feminine auto- 
crat—the fashionable milliner—to weave her 
own fancies into the chef de@uvres which 
emanate from her ateliers. 


Summer Prophecies.—I have seen not 
only some of the spring materials of a fairly 
heavy description—most of us have had a 
peep here and there of what we may expect 


same. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE RIVIERA TOILETTES 


in the near future—but also some of the 
newest fabrics for summer wear. To have 
done that is, I think, something of a triumph 
in February, and I am consequently pardon- 
ably elated. Late in the autumn of last 
year a prophetic soul “in the trade,” who was 
engaged in enlightening me on the coming 
winter wear, informed me that next summer 
the demand for spotted materials would be 
unprecedented, and really it seems as though 
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‘MY LADY'S ‘MIRROR: 


Of ivory silk-embroidered crépe de chine with applications of 
guipure lace over emerald-green velvet; bow and ceinture of the if 
Black picture hat with steel buckle and paradise plume 
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his words are being justified to the letter. Spots 
and lines will be the “big thing” of the 
season, and | have already in my eye a gown 
of the new fine black silk grenadine, as brilliant 
as gauze and almost as light, with a sub- 
stance, however, that suggests admirable 
wearing qualities, and adorned with a large 
black satin spot. Such a material would lend 
itself easily to any extravagance in the 
matter of tucking, “gauging,” or accordion 
pleating, and really 
looks as “young” 
as spotted muslin. 
Grey is to be very 
much worn, too, 
whether in mous- 
seline de soie, faced 
cloth, chiffon, crépe 
de chine or what 
not; but seeing 
that grey is the 
standing dish of 
every summer one 
can hardly accept 
any credit for 
announcing such a 
wholly obvious fact. 
A well-known man 


of fashion and 
letters in my hear- 
ing once picked 


out a couple of pale 
grey gowns worn 
by two pretty 
sisters, trimmed 
with creamy lace, 
narrow black velvet 
ribbon, and supple- 
mented with Parma 
violet toques, and 
announced them to 
be the ideal of a 
woman’s toilette for 
all time. I am not 
sure that he was 
not right and that 
grey is not the 
summer wear far 
excellence for a fair 
woman. Ina well- 
made grey gown 
she is sufficiently 
dressed for all occa- 
sions, and _ better 
still she is never 
over dressed even 
the particular 
occasion turns out 
to be of consider- 
ably less importance 
than she had thought, and after all the gospel 
of “fitness” is the lesson which must be 
mastered by every individual member of my 
sex provided she has any aspirations towards 
being considered well dressed. 


Facts about Fabrics.—Figured grenadines, 
on the other hand, handsome as they are, 
are apt to put half-a-dozen years on to any 
woman’s age, probably by reason of the old- 
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fashioned idea that they were chiefly reserved 
for the elderly or “ middle-aged” lady—1 put 
the latter word in inverted commas advisedly, 
for having Jong got rid of that ugly term, 
“middle-age,” it has little or no meaning to 
the modern woman. Muslins with big ‘‘ fat ” 
silk spots also promise to be exceptionally 
fashionable this year, and already my affec- 
tions are deeply engaged by the white muslins 
with the coloured spot—pink, blue, or pale 
green—which suggest all sorts of pretty 
fancies in the matter of trimming. Then, too, 
I spoke last week of the tinted laces, but these 
Iam bound to say hang in the balance as 
regards popular favour, and one hardly dares 
to prophesy concerning them. Nevertheless, 
we shall stand firm in the matter of lace, 
especially the coarser kind, and there aré no 
signs whatever that the pretty Pompadour 
effects will be deposed from the place of 
honour. 


For the Complexion.—And while the 
weather is still in its present fluctuating 
condition, do let me recommend those of my 
sex who are suffering from the exigencies of 
the English climate and having their skins 
alternately withered up by the cold winds or 
relaxed by a sudden spell of humidity to 
make a purchase of Vinolia Cream and 
rub it gently on the face at night before 
retiring. It has the great advantage of 
not promoting superfluous hairs and 
keeps the skin beautifully soft and white, 
besides possessing antiseptic qualities 
and removing all the unsightly blotches 
and eruptions to which some people are 
subject at this time of year. Something 
of the kind is always necessary during 
winter weather, and I am convinced that 
once you have given it a trial you will be 
perfectly satisfied with the result. 


The Dublin Drawing-room.—The 
first breath of the season, or to be more 
correct the premonition of the season, 
comes to us with the Dublin drawing- 
room. ‘True, it is rarely remarkable for 
any great development in the matter of 
fashion, but Madame la Mode gets a 
jog on her elbow so to speak and is 
reminded all of a sudden that “the time 
has come,” as the walrus informed the 
carpenter, “to speak of many things,” 
and notably of frocks and frills and all 
the various frivolities which go to make 
up a woman’s toilette. And partly 
because we are rather starved for a sight 
of pretty frocks after the dull weeks 
which have preceded it, the dresses 
of the Irish beauties at the drawing- 
room always seem to me even prettier 
than those at our own royal drawing- 
rooms of later date, just as the first 
daffodil of the year emerging from its 
tall green sheath before we have 
turned our back on winter seems 
infinitely more desirable than all the 
many golden successors which will 
speedily follow it. Lady Dudley has 
certainly never looked better than she 
did on Wednesday last week. Her gown was 
carried out in white crépe de chine as soft as 
a roseleaf and adorned all round with perpen- 
dicular lines of “ crushed” pearls and paste, a 
raised fewille embroidery of silver tissue 
jewelled in the same manner forming a mag- 
nificent dvo0derve both for the corsage and the 
bottom of the skirt. The silver embroidery and 
pearls were also repeated in a Greek design 
on the bodice and skirt, and her train, which 
was attached to either shoulder, was carried 


out in silver tissue embroidered in vine 
leaves to match the dress. Altogether a very 
regal garment and particularly becoming to 
the brunette charms of the beautiful young 
deputy queen. Lady Evelyn Ward, who is 
tall and stately, wore a very handsome gown 
of wide meshed écru net spangled in silver 
to produce a kind of latticework effect, the 
skirt adorned with a flounce of lace, and a 
huge rose caught into the folds of the corsage 
beneath a berthe of net edged with ermine 
and headed with lace insertion. The magni- 


GOWN WORN BY HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS OF 
THE DUBLIN DRAWING-ROOM 


ficent train was entirely composed of apple- 
green satin lined with silver tissue, soft folds 
of which peeped from the edge. Nearly all 
the corsages were cut right across and sup- 
ported with dvetelles of paste, velvet, or even 
flowers over the shoulders, and provided the 
wearer is possessed of a beautiful neck and 
shoulders this particular style is much to be 
commended. As a matter of fact, however, 
in a court gown the choice as regards slceves 
is by no means large, and they are all much 
in the same pattern. 
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Regal Toilettes.—There were not many 
black gowns but those worn were par- 
ticularly handsome as, for instance, that 
of the Countess of Rosse. It was of Lyons 
velvet embroidered in jet with relieving touches 
of lace over turquoise-blue mousseline de soie: 
and a court train of black velvet to match 
lined with turquoise louisine. Lady Murphy 
was also in black Lyons velvet, the corsage 
trimmed with a band of déamanté embroidery 
and supplemented with a huge cameo. One 
of the most striking-looking dresses was of 
royal-blue chiffon with an accordion-pleated 
skirt and a black lace bolero embroidered in 
blue and black fazllettes, the train being 
of ray-pleated chiffon, and another equally 
effective was covered with a latticework of 
biscuit-coloured chenille. 


White Gowns.--A very pretty gown was. 
of white crépe de chine, the corsage adorned 
with a double frill of Adéssé chiffon and thick 
silk appligué, the skirt put in deep pleats. 
below the hip yoke, each pleat fastened down 
with feather stitching and a plain panel 
distinguishing the front. 
The skirt was bordered 
with three deep tucks: 
headed with feather 
stitching, while the 
train was of white 
satin edged with a frill 
of mousseline de soie. 
Another débutante 
wore a_ sweet little 
gown} of — silk - em- 
broidered crépe de 
chine with a deep 
berthe of jewelled em- 
broidery, below which: 
fell a frill of Alissé 
chiffon, her train being 
of soft figured chiffon, 
while another gown 
made very much in the 
same genre was carried. 
out in white louisine 
with silver embroidery 
and a great trail of 
Banksia roses falling 
from one side of the 
corsage, the train 
being, however, of 
rich brocade and 
the skirt absolutely 
simple and un- 
adorned save for a 
deep shaped flounce 
headed with tiny 
perpendicular tucks,. 
each of the gowns 
having full pouched 
bodices _ either 
gathered, _ tucked, 
or arranged in deep 
pleats. 


DUDLEY AT z s 
Novelties in 


Hats. —I ~ under- 

stand that Scotts, 
the well-known hatters at the corner of 
Old Bond Street, will shortly have some 
new spring fashions which are sure to please 
my readers. I was glad to hear that Mr. 
Thomas B. Tipton, the managing director of 
this enterprising firm, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Warrant-holders’ Associa- 
tion, which is an association comprising most 
of the leading tradesmen of the kingdom—all 
those, in short, who have the honour of supply- 
ing the King and-Royal Family. 

DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, February 24 
Ticket Days, February 11 and 25 
Settling Days, February 12 and 26 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Markets.—The Stock Exchange continues stagnant. There are 
too many good things offering at once and too few people with money 
to take half of them. Investors will not face the loss of selling their 
existing holdings at current quotations, They hold on desperately for 
a return to something like the price at which they bought, and con- 


BIG EDOM TREE (ABOUT 6 FT. 


On the Princisu property of the Attasi Mines, Wassau district, West Africa 


sequently there is no serious slump, but on the other hand there is 
no money to buy more. People cannot afford to borrow with a Bank 
rate resolutely maintained at 4 per cent. The price of loanable 
money kills speculation by small people. 


Gilt-edged Securities.—There is no fun, for instance, in buying 
Consols to pay less than 3 per cent. (with a drop almost immediately 
to little over 23 per cent.) and paying 4 per cent. contango on them 
every account. As I anticipated last week, the sweet simplicity of 
the City of London 3 per cents. at 984 attracted a sufficiency of 
investors of the trustee class, but the fact that investors of this class 
can now get trustee stocks as good as this at a price to pay over 
3 per cent. naturally makes them fight shy of Consols. The savings 
of the nation have been sorely depleted by the war, but they accumu- 
late apace. At present the supply of gilt-edged stocks greatly 
exceeds the demand, but the demand will overtake the supply in 
time, and then slowly but surely the price will rise and rise and rise till 
people once more pay 106 for 2} per cents. and nearly 120 for the 
finest 3 per cents. 


National Savings.—Whether this time will come 
sooner or later depends on the rapidity of the national 
savings, and this is influenced by many things, 
including the very serious question of whether the 
public puts its savings into sound investments or 
throws them away on “ wild-cat” schemes baited 
with tawdry imperialism and tinsel statistics. 


Home Rails.—The announcement on Thursday 
of the Great Western dividend at 73 as against 64 
last year, with a carry forward of £48,300, had no 
immediate effect on the market, the price remaining 
at 1374, though it subsequently rose to 139. Now, 
to my mind, people who can buy Westerns at less 
than 140 and prefer to put their money into such 
things as the British-Canadian Wheat-raising Com- 
pany, Imperial Food Supplies, Ltd., and the Eastern 
and African Cold Storage Supply Company deserve 
no pity if they lose their money. 


Brums.—On the 14th ult. I expressed a hope 
that a conflict would be avoided between the board 
and Mr. Spens’s committee, pointing out reasons 


IN DIAMETER) 


SAWMILL AT PRINCISU, WASSAU_ DISTRICT, 
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for moderation and mutual concession. I am glad to say there 
are signs that the voice of peace has prevailed. It is stated 
on good authority that, yielding to the representations of the 
Spens committee, the board has determined to send an important 
deputation to America, headed by Mr. Frank Ree (the company’s. 
chief goods manager), who has not—like Sir Frederick Harrison, 
the general manager, and Mr. Turnbull, the superintendent of the 
line—visited America before. This is taken to mean that the board 
are open to conviction on the question of whether there may not be: 
improvements in their own manner of handling their large goods. 
traffic, and have instructed Mr. Ree and his colleagues to study the 
American system of big waggons, big engines, and big trains. It is. 
understood that, for the present at any rate, this will satisfy the Spens. 
committee and, consequently, there will not be any conflict at the- 
half-yearly meeting on the 2oth inst. The announcement on Friday 
of the company’s dividend of 7}—as against 6} at 
this time last year—with a carry forward of £102,000,. 
had no effect on quotations. It was about what was. 
expected. 


My Illustrations.—The fact that so much renewed 
interest is being manifested in West African enter- 
prises makes me think that my readers may like 
to see some typical scenes from the “Jungle” 
country, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Finlay Alex Macrae, secretary and manager of 
the Attasi Mines, Ltd., and director of the Attasi 
and Bokitsi Development Company and of the 
Attasi Goldfields, Ltd. The first two of these illustra- 
tions I give this week. 


Welsbach.—There has been some jlittle excite- 
ment in the market over the circular issued by the 
company on February 5 announcing the postpone- 
ment of the scheme of reorganisation, and all 
sorts of rumours have been current as to the 
explanation of this postponement. 

Although the real reason has been communicated 
to me privately I am unfortunately not able to take 
my readers into my confidence, but I think Iam 
committing no breach of propriety in stating that in 
my opinion the cause of the postponement is by no means pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the company, and that those who 
bought preference shares on my observations on January 7 and 21,. 
far from throwing away their shares, would do wisely to purchase a 
few more if there is any set-back in the price. 


Calico Printers—On January 21 I called attention to the 
Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., explaining that the unwieldy 
board of seventy-four directors had been cut down to about half-a- 
dozen, that the profits were increasing, and expenses were being 
rigidly scrutinised. I also explained that I had reasons for thinking 
that the reorganisation was being carried out “ by some of the master 
minds which have made J. and P. Coats such a world-wide success.” 
The company has now issued a statement showing the result of the 
last half-year’s working, which already shows vastly improved results. 
Even after writing off the very large sum of £101,477 for depre- 
ciation and paying £64,000 for debenture interest there is a net 
profit of £123,288, or (with £96,523 brought forward from the previous 
half-year) a net balance of £219,000, equal to 4 per cent. on the- 
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ordinary capital of the company. This sum the directors are very 
prudently carrying forward, but the price of the shares, which could 
“be picked up at about IIs. or 12s.” when I wrote last month, has 
now hardened to from 12s. to 12s. 6d., and if it be true as I hear 
that a large number of the shares have been acquired by the Coats 
group there is little doubt, I think, that the shares will go to a very 
much higher price. In future the accounts will be made up to 
June 30 instead of December 31, so that the next regular report and 
statement of accounts will cover eighteen months instead of twelve. 


Trade.—The Board of Trade returns for January (in the im- 
proved form now adopted) are interesting reading. They report a 
decrease of £3,915,833 in the imports, and increases of £634,462 in 
the British imports and of £727,272 in the foreign and colonial 
re-exports. The decrease in imports is chiefly due to Indian corn 
and other foodstuffs (43,416,198) and cotton and other raw materials 
(£780,510), there being fair increases in many other articles. The 
gratifying improvement in the exports is spread over a great many 
items, but there is another considerable falling off in the item of 
new ships. 


The Balance of Trade.—It is manifest that every country has 
to pay in some manner for its imported merchandise, and if the 
value of the imports exceed the exports the balance must be paid 
for in cash. Consequently it used to be assumed that if a country’s 
exports exceeded its imports the country was increasing in wealth, and 
that it was growing poor if the opposite were the fact. Sir R. Giffen, 
our optimistic statistician, scoffs at this idea and points out that 
although the so-called adverse balance of trade is now £80,000,000 
larger than it was when the Bank Act of 1844 was passed, still it 
has been quite large enough during the whole of the last fifty years 
to have drained the country dry, if it were the fact that our adverse 
trade balance meant that we were living on our capital, whilst the 
teaching of every other test that could be applied (e.g., income tax 
returns, railway traffics, savings bank deposits, rateable values, 
bankers’ clearing house returns, death duties, &c.), all indicated that 
during the last half-century the wealth of the country has increased 
even faster than its population. 

Notwithstanding all these arguments many financiers and pub- 
licists are by no means reassured, and, as I mentioned last week, 
both Mr. John Green, the chairman of the Union Discount Company, 
and Mr. Felix Schuster, the governor of the Union of London and 
Smith’s Bank, have referred to the matter at the recent half-yearly 


meetings of their respective institutions. Mr. Green said :— 

Without troubling you with too many figures it is worth noticing that, after 
debiting ourselves with imports and crediting ourselves with re-exports and exports, 
there is an apparent trade balance against us of upwards of £120,000,000, and this 
without taking into consideration the imports of gold and silver. We have no reliable 
data from which to accurately estimate what is due to us for interest on foreign 
investments, commissions, freights, and various other matters; but it is difficult to 
think that these or our savings are sufficient to adjust this adverse balance 
which has been going on and increasing for several years. It may be, therefore, that 
we are reduced to the unpleasant alternative of thinking that at present we are, to 
some extent, trenching upon our capital. 


Mr. Schuster said :— 


This adverse trade balance, to which I ventured to call attention two years ago 
and which in sixteen years has more than doubled, is beginning to attract considerable 
attention. 


Now it is impossible to disregard the authority of Sir R. Giffen as 
a statistician or the cogency of his reasoning, and on the other hand 
Mr. Schuster and Mr, Green are men of weight in matters financial, 
and it is idle to deny that in the past other wealthy communities, 
whilst manifestly beginning to fall into decay, poverty, and ruin, have 
been assured by the optimists of those days that they were growing 
richer and more powerful every day. The fact that the country grew 
richer, notwithstanding an adverse trade balance of £20,000,000 a 
year, does not necessarily prove that it will continue to grow richer 
under an adverse trade balance of £120,000,000 a year. 

For my own part, before taking part in the discussion as to what 
this huge adverse trade balance portends, I feel a little bit inclined 
to begin the investigation as Charles Il. began the inquiry as to why 
a bowl of water with a live goose swimming on it weighed no more 
than the bowl of water without the goose. ‘“ Let’s weigh ’em,” said 
the king. They did so and found, of course, that they did not weigh 
the same. 

Now, before proceeding to explain away the huge adverse trade 
balance shown by the Board of Trade returns, I feel inclined to 
inquire whether the Board of Trade returns are trustworthy. A few 
years ago I noticed that although exported ships’ plates and other 
shipbuilding materials would figure in our exports the same 
materials, if built into a ship—and thus made vastly more valuable 
—would not appear at all, although the ship was built for a foreizn 
customer and sent abroad the moment it was finished. On my 
calling attention to this flagrant absurdity it was corrected, and now 
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ships built for foreigners regularly appear in our exports, but I am 
still doubtful as to how far we can rely on our customary trade and 
navigation returns in other respects. 


The New Departure.—In the first place, the fact that the Board 
of Trade, thanks to Mr. Chiozza of the Commercial Intelligence, 
have considerably .altered the form of their accounts and are 
establishing a City office seems a recognition of the fact that hitherto 
they have not always furnished the best available information. In 
the next place, are we not bound to recognise that exporters from the 
only free-trade country of any importance to the protectionist 
countries, which constitute the rest of the world, have the strongest 
possible inducements to undervalue their exports, whilst those 
sending us duty-free articles have no motive for under estimating the 
value of their shipments? In the case of bounty-fed merchandise 
may there not even be an inducement to make the oppos.te 
“mistake” ? 

I shall be asked whether I seriously mean to suggest that our 
exporters habitually make fraudulent declarations of value, I reply 
that I desire to avoid abusive epithets, but that 1 expect people pay 
no more duty under hostile tariffs than they can help. When a house 
in England is shipping goods to an affiliated house in America | 
expect the former sells to the latter at the lowest possible price. 
Perhaps it makes very little difference to the individual partners 
whether the bulk of the profit is made by the English or by the 
American firin. 


Evading and Avoiding.—Even the most honourable men, who 
would not stoop to make a false declaration—or even make no par- 
ticular inquiry as to a declaration made by someone else—are fairly 
entitled to carry on their business so as to avoid paying more duty 
than they are obliged. They do not ship completed machines but 
only “component parts,” which are “assembled” (by a branch 
establishment) on the other side. ‘Tariffs are studied by tariff 
experts, and every effort made to bring things under the lowest 
possible classification. 

As regards other exporters, it is quite needless to mince matters. 
Goods are shipped under absolutely false descriptions with abso- 
lutely false declarations of value, and are specially packed to show 
on the surface cheap low-duty goods, whilst the more expensive— 
prohibitively taxed—goods are underneath. Of course, the foreign 
customs officers are not deceived but ¢hey are bribed, and in case of 
any interference by a higher official (who thinks he has not received 
his full share of the gvatificacton) the incriminated officer “saves 
his face ” by declaring that the fraudulent packing deceived him. 


NEW ISSUES 


Vickers, Sons and Maxim.—Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co. offer at. 
103 per cent., “‘on behalf of the purchasers from the company,” 
£,1,000,000 43 per cent. second debentures of this company. They 
seem well secured and will probably be taken up readily, but the 
shareholders apparently have reason for complaint at the introduction 
of a middleman and a middleman’s profit between them and their 
own board of directors. It seems eccentric, but then Vickers- 
Maxim finance though generally picturesque is never framed on 
prosaic lines. : 


The Eastern and African Cold Storage Supply Company, 
Ltd., with a capital of £500,000, is formed to start a ranching, 
freezing, and cold storage business in the torrid region of North 
Australia, and £250,000 in shares is proposed to be paid for some 
Crown pastoral leases which for anything I can see to the contrary 
may have been obtained from the Crown for nothing at all. The 
company being registered in South Australia the prospectus does not 
disclose the particulars required in the case of English companies. 
I can hardly fancy the public will touch this speculative and un- 
attractive venture, but there is no saying. Doctors declare that lunacy 
is greatly increasing in this country. 

The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, Ltd. (which holds.the 
capital stock of an American corporation), offers £250,000 5 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock which seems fairly well secured. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


CLAmMoL.—I cannot understand your letter. You say you have bought a couple 
of ordinary shares in a company that has no shares at all —whose share capital is all in 
stock—and you say you bought these shares on my advice though I can find no trace 
of your ever having asked my advice before on this or any other subject. The 
company has, of course, suffered cruelly from the eight years drought and it will take 
me a little time to find out whether it is fatally hit or may be expected to recover some 
reasonable share of its old prosperity in a few years. So much—so very much — 
depends on the due dates of the £205,270 of terminable debentures and the temporary 
loan of £50,087. I will try to insert a further answer next week. 

Evecrric.—I do not know the concern. It does not appear in ordinary books ot 
reference nor does the Post Office Directory give the name of zeny such company at 
the address you give. 


